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MAURICE R. AHRENS 


The Junior High School 


Is No Stepchild 


Unique purposes and functions have evolved the junior high 


school as it is known today. What are some of its potentials as 


it seeks always to serve better the needs of preadolescents in 


our society? 


BRP ONG WITH the unprecedented in- 

crease in the number of early adoles- 
cents now in the schools and the con- 
comitant need for building facilities has 
come a significant, persistent movement 
to re-examine the philosophy, purposes 
and program of the junior high school. 
Among the many problems now being 
considered by educators in this evalua- 
tion is whether the junior high school 
should be an upward extension of the ele- 
mentary school or a miniature senior 
high school. 

The contention here is that the junior 
high school is an established integral part 
of our school system with unique pur- 
poses and functions. Hence it can be 
neither a prototype of the elementary 
school nor of the senior high school. The 
movement to establish junior high schools 
has grown steadily and substantially from 
the first one in 1909 to the present when 
there are nearly 4,000 schools which are 
specifically designated as junior high 
schools. In addition there are nearly 9,000 
junior-senior high schools, in most of 
which two or three of the lower grades 
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are essentially separated from the upper 
grades and are carrying on some sem- 
blance of a junior high school program. 
These two types of junior high schools 
represent over 50 per cent of all types of 
public high schools in this country. This 
almost extraordinary growth has con- 
vinced most educators that the junior 
high school is a recognized established 
unit of our school system. Moreover, the 
evolving unique purposes and functions, 
which will be discussed later, have sub- 
stantiated the need for such schools. 

Careful study of most junior high 
school programs all over the country can 
lead to only one conclusion—they are 
designed to exemplify the senior high 
school program much more than the ele- 
mentary program. In other words, most 
junior high schools are miniature senior 
high schools. It should be said here, how- 
ever, that during the past 10 or 15 years 
there has been a trend in many com- 
munities to develop a junior high school 
program specifically planned to meet the 
needs of early adolescents. 

The junior high school has been cate- 
gorized as “the stepchild,” “the tramp 
steamer, “the forgotten segment” and 
“the afterthought” of our system of pub- 
lic education. This is understandable. It 
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has had to be satisfied with wearing the 
secondhand or handed-down clothing of 
the senior high schools. Its watered-down 
senior high school curriculum provides 
little individuality and few or no pur- 
poses which are ‘unique. It has, in many 
communities, been so unimportant that 
an old high school building, ready for 
discard, has become its home. Its pro- 
gram has had to fit a building which was 
not designed to provide good educational 
experiences for early adolescents. Its 
teachers are those who were trained 
mainly to work in the senior high school 
with a scattering of those trained for 
elementary schools. Many of these teach- 
ers are in junior high schools, not because 
they want to be, but rather as a result of 
administrative shuffling. Many are simply 
marking time until they can be reassigned 
to a senior high school or an elementary 
school. There is little hope in the near 
future for relieving this personnel prob- 
lem because teacher education institu- 
tions are also generally ignoring the 
junior high school. Few institutions have 
teacher education programs which basic- 
ally recognize the purpose and functions 
of the modern junior high school and few 
are developing a program to educate 
teachers and leaders who can implement 
those purposes and functions. 
Regardless of the current status, the 
junior high school appears to be here to 
stay. If it were not it could not have sur- 
vived for nearly 50 years and could not 
have experienced the continuous, signifi- 
cant increase in numbers. Since the junior 
high school has become an integral part 
of our system of public education, it is 
important that it be given the same atten- 
tion and consideration accorded the 
senior high school and the elementary 
school. Careful studies of existing pro- 
grams indicate the need for a reorgani- 
zation and for a “new look.” This will 
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require a complete re-examination and 
restudy of the purposes and functions as 
they relate to taking care of the needs, 
concerns and interests of early adoles- 
cents. 


Purpose and Function 


In addition to general goals of educa- 
tion applicable to the junior high school, 
such as those proposed by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission,'! there are a 
number of unique purposes and func- 
tions which should be served by the 
junior high school. Since the origin of 
the junior high school, sweeping changes 
have taken place in society and there 
are numerous researches which _pro- 
vide new and useful information about 
the growth and development of early 
adolescents and about learning. Surely 
it would be most unusual, if purposes 
and functions developed a half century 
ago, were, in the light of new develop- 
ments and findings, applicable in toto to 
the modern junior high school. 

A study of the purposes, function and 
program should be given high priority by 
national organizations and groups that 
are interested in the education of early 
adolescents. It is even more important 
that local school systems dedicate their 
efforts to study and experimentation 
which are designed to improve the pro- 
gram of this important organizational 
unit. 

In the succeeding discussion an at- 
tempt will be made to point out a few 
unique purposes and functions of the 
junior high school. Moreover, considera- 
tion will be given to how these purposes 
are now being implemented with sugges- 
tions for further implementation. 

‘ Educational Policies Commission. The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Associ- 
ation, 1938. 
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Meeting the needs of early adoles- 
cents. The one major basic purpose of 
the junior high school has been expressed 
by Gruhn and Douglass—“The Junior 
High School is an educational program 
which is designed particularly to meet 
the needs, the interests, and the abilities 
of boys and girls during early adoles- 
cence. * 

One of the assumptions which has in- 
fluenced the development of the junior 
high school is that young people in the 
12-14 age group are significantly unlike 
elementary children in the developmental 
period of later childhood and also quite 
different from youth who are in the ad- 
vanced period of puberty in the senior 
high school. The variance here applies 
to their intellectual, physical, emotional 
and social growth. There are probably 
no other three years from kindergarten 
through senior high school where the 
range of Silicone is as significant and 
as pronounced. Fritz Redl has said, 
is characteristic of preadolescents or 
young adolescents that for a while they 
go through a phase which I might call 
organismic disorganization.” 


In this period of rapid, dramatic 
changes in all aspects of growth, many 
new problems, concerns and_ interests 
arise which are peculiar and unique to 
early adolescents. Since many of these 
problems are common to all or almost all 
pupils, the program needs to provide 
experiences which will help young people 
to solve these problems and thereby bet- 
ter understand themselves, each other, 
and their place in society. The fact that 


these young people are in a transitional 


and Harl R. 


Douglass. 


York: 


? William T. Gruhn 
The Modern Junior High School. New 
The Ronald Press Company, 1956, p: 4. 

* Strengths and Weaknesses of the Junior 
High School. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, 1955, p. 4 
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period of growth during which they have 
problems, concerns and interests which 
are quite different from those of pupils in 
the elementary schools and senior high 
schools is the most potent reason why the 
junior high school is a justifiable unit in 
our school system. Moreover, this is also 
a major reason why this unit cannot be 
an upward extension of the elementary 
school or a replica of the senior high 
school. 


Providing for general education 
rather than special education. The term 
general education as used here refers to 
that part of the total school program in 
which an attempt is made to help young 
people solve common problems, personal, 
personal-social, social-civic, and _ eco- 
nomic, which are of concern to them and 
which arise as they interact with society. 

Although there are many who would 
disagree with this particular concept of 
general education, there has been a trend 
to extend general education upward so 
that at the present time most colleges 
include such a program at least in the 
freshman and sophomore years. 

General education in the junior high 
school has special significance because 
of the many and varied problems which 
emerge during the transitional period 
when early adolescents are making rapid 
growth chi inges. One of the beek argu- 
ments for including the ninth grade in 
the junior high program is to assure one 
more year of general education and to 
delay for an additional year the emer- 
sion of boys and girls into the highly aca- 
demic, special education program of the 
senior high school. 

As one looks at the present junior high 
school program there is much evidence 
that its general education function is 
being ignored. In many junior high 
schools electives begin in the seventh 
grade and less than one-half the total 
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program includes common experiences 
for all. The courses offered are, in gen- 
eral, patterned after specialized senior 
high school courses, with little time given 
to helping pupils deal with the personal, 
personal-social, social-civic and economic 
problems which are of concern to them 
and to society. 

The general education function of the 
junior high school is its most important 
function. If it is to be realized there is a 
need for careful study of the needs, con- 
cerns and interests of early adolescents. 
Moreover, provision must be made in 
the program for consideration of these 
needs, concerns and interests. Unless this 
is done the case for the junior high school 
as an established unit in our school sys- 
tem is in jeopardy. 

Providing for articulation and inte- 
gration. The establishment of the junior 
high school has created two breaks or 
gaps in the organizational sequence con- 
trasted with one which existed under the 
8-4 plan. Unless careful planning is car- 
ried on to reduce the trauma, the prob- 
lems of articulation become magnified. 

There are many ways in which articu- 
lation can be furthered. In modern junior 
high schools, the seventh grade program 
is quite similar to that of the sixth grade. 
This is accomplished through providing 
a block or core program in which a 
teacher has the same boys and girls for 
half-day or more. In some junior high 
schools pupils go to a different teacher 
each period in the day which, when com- 
pared to the self-contained elementary 
classroom, serves to thwart articulation. 
Articulation is furthered when elemen- 
tary and junior high school teachers, stu- 
dents and parents have continuous op- 
portunities to interact; when the seventh 
grade core teacher comes to know his 
pupils during the time they are in the 
elementary school; when comprehensive 
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cumulative records are shared; when ele- 
mentary pupils have planned visits to the 
junior high school and when every sixth 
grade pupil knows that his core teacher 
will help him with his problems as his 
elementary teacher has. These and other 
worthwhile procedures are equally appli- 
cable in closing the gap between the 
junior and senior high school. Only 
through purposeful planning can articu- 
lation, which is a most important func- 
tion of the junior high school, be 
furthered. 

The integrative function of the junior 
high school is a significant and desirable 
one. It is the responsibility of the junior 
high school to take pupils where they 
are in their growth toward the objectives 
of education and to provide opportun- 
ities for them to solve problems which 
are of concern to them, so that they can 
continue to experience optimum growth. 
This approach to integration gives pur- 
pose to subject matter in that it is related 
to life situations. Integration cannot ade- 
quately be achieved in a highly depart- 
mentalized program. Hence the core, or 
block program, has become a common 
element in the junior high school pro- 
gram design. In the core full and free 
opportunity is provided for consideration 
of pupil problems and concerns and for 
cutting across arbitrary lines of subject 
matter disciplines. 

It is generally recognized that early 
adolescents have many special needs for 
guidance. Integration is accomplished in 
this regard through cumulative records 
and through having the core teacher re- 
main with the same group of pupils for 
the three-year period. The common prob- 
lems of these pupils become the curricu- 
lum of the core class. The core teacher, 
who knows his pupils intimately, serves 
as counselor to pupils when individual, 
special problems arise. 
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Providing for exploration and activ- 
ity. Exploration in the junior high school 
has several purposes. First, it should con- 
tribute to general education and conse- 
quently should be planned as an integral 
part of the common experiences provided 
all pupils. Second, it should provide new 
experiences which broaden the horizons 
of boys and girls. In many schools manual 
arts or homemaking experiences would 
do this. Third, it should provide new 
skills, such as those necessary in learning 
the touch system in typing, which are 
useful to all or almost all pupils. Fourth, 
it should give pupils experiences which 
will help them choose more wisely elec- 
tives in the ninth grade and in senior 
high school. 

Exploration permeates the entire pro- 
gram of the junior high school. For ex- 
ample, in the core, pupils should have an 
opportunity to explore interests in crea- 
tive writing, vocations, public speaking, 
literature, and many other areas of ex- 
perience. Most modern junior high 
schools also use several periods per day 
in which classes are provided for a 
period of 9 to 12 weeks or for a semester 
which are designed to satisfy one or more 
of the purposes listed above. Common 
exploratory courses are science, home- 
making, choral music, art, typing, manual 
arts and a host of others. Such courses 
are usually selected and planned to sup- 
plement the exploration carried on in the 
core and to assure maximum opportunity 
for exploration. Since exploratory courses 
are a part of the general education pro- 
gram, they cannot be elective. 

There are many characteristics of early 
adolescents, such as reduced attention 
span and restlessness, which point up the 
need for considerable activity in the pro- 
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gram. This must be provided for pri- 
marily in the classroom. Junior high 
school teachers should be aware of the 
need for pacing the program so that one 
activity is not continued for too long a 
period. They need to provide a variety 
of experience involving social activities, 
large muscle activity and projects which 
give opportunities for social action. 
Where this is done the need for activity 
can be satisfied, where it is not done 
junior high schools have had to institute 
clubs, programs and other projects which 
are extra-class in nature. This does not 
mean that extra-class activities are not 
desirable. The desire on the part of early 
adolescents to establish new social rela- 
tionships, especially with the opposite 
sex, demands a comprehensive, well 
planned activity program. 

The next five to ten years should deter- 
mine the future of the junior high school 
—whether it will continue as an estab- 
lished unit and whether it will gain in 
respectability and stature. During this 
period the enrollment will swell and new 
facilities will have to be provided. Here 
is an opportunity for those concerned 
about education for early adolescents to 
“put the house in order’—to re-examine 
and reformulate the purposes and func- 
tions—to develop a program which will 
meet the general and unique needs of 
this worthy group of young people—to 
plan buildings which will provide facil- 
ities for this distinctive program—to de- 
velop a teacher education program which 
will supply teachers who have specific 
skills, understandings and abilities neces- 
sary to work effectively with early adoles- 
cents and perhaps to provide a name for 
the school which is more descriptive of 
its purposes and functions. 
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GERTRUDE NOAR 


A Movement Emerges 


The junior high school movement is once again becoming a 


“cutting edge” of educational thought and practice. Its assets 


are renewed interest, a corps of able, experienced and dedi- 


cated leaders, and the necessity of creating an adequate school 


for today’s adolescents. 


[VISION of American public schools 

into three levels, each of which con- 
sisted of a number of grades, was neither 
an accident nor a decision suddenly 
arrived at and quickly implemented. In 
colonial schools, periodic reclassification 
of pupils on the basis of achievement did 
not exist. The scheme of promotions 
from one grade to the next was a devel- 
opment probably resulting from increase 
in the numbers of pupils and consequent 
increasing complexity, during the early 
and middle nineteenth century. Before 
the twentieth century began, the practice 
had become set into the familiar and still 
popular pattern of eight elementary and 
four secondary grades. 

As the nineteenth century came to a 
close, the eight-four plan had_ been 
accepted and implemented all over the 
country. However, criticisms of it, of its 
curriculum and its products, which have 
never been absent from American life, 
began to increase among administrators 
and professors in colleges and universities. 
Consequently investigations, studies, sur- 
veys and conferences were organized by 
school people to search for the weak- 
nesses in the public schools. The “Re- 
organization Movement” got under way. 

Specific complaints and suggestions for 
changes that were made, dealt with 
duplication in content in the elementary 
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grades; poor preparation evidenced by 
college freshmen; large drop-out in grades 
7, 8 and 9; inadequate training of teach- 
ers for grades 7 and 8; recognition of the 
early adolescent's need for extracurricular 
activities (something other than aca- 
demic textbook learnings ); growing pres- 
sures to add practical and fine arts; and 
the increasing need for new buildings 
resulting from the rapid increase in en- 
rollments. A potent force dictating change 
was the new knowledge of and insight 
into the nature of adolescence which 
pointed to the desirability of beginning 
secondary schooling at an age earlier 
than 14. 

In 1892 a group later to be known as 
The Committee of Ten, was appointed 
by the National Council of Education for 
the specific purpose of studying the sev- 
eral subject matter areas included in the 
public school curriculum. Its report, one 
of the most significant in American edu- 
cation, recommended introduction of 
science, algebra, geometry and foreign 
language in grades below 9, or, the re- 
allotment of grades into six-year ele- 
mentary and six-year secondary schools. 

In 1893 the Department of School 
Superintendence of the NEA, appointed 
the Committee of Fifteen to inquire spe- 
cifically into the problems of reorganiza- 
tion of the school system. Their survey 
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of opinion did not yield conclusive an- 
swers, so they recommended continua- 
tion of the 8-4 plan. 

In 1899 a committee representing the 
NEA Department of Secondary and 
Higher Education, after four years of 
study, recommended a “unified six-year 
high school beginning with the 
seventh grade.” 

Still another group took action in 1899, 
namely, the Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements. It was the first one 
to point out that developmental changes 
occurring in children, dictate the initia- 
tion of secondary education in the seventh 
year. They also said that reduction of the 
elementary school to six years would 
secure easier transition for children going 
into secondary schools and decrease the 
drop-outs. 

In the very early years of the twentieth 
century, the University of Chicago 
play ed a leading role in educational re- 
organization. Conferences for study and 
recommendation held there, brought to- 
gether representatives of the private 
academies and the public high schools. 
In general the outcome of their research 
was support for the 6-6 plan. 

By 1905, the NEA Department of 
Secondary Education had established a 
standing committee on equalizing the 
time for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Among their recommendations 
was introduction of departmentalization 
into grades 7 and 8. They also empha- 
sized the need for science laboratories 
and shops for the younger pupils. Com- 
mittees on six-year courses were also set 
up for the specific purpose of reforming 
the 8-4 plan. 

A Committee on Economy of Time in 
Education was appointed in 1907, to 
study that factor which had received con- 
stant attention for the previous twenty 
years. Its 1913 report was the first one in 
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which organization of an intermediate 
school was recommended. One of the 
suggestions was a 6-4-2 plan, to include 
2 years of Junior College. Another sug- 
gestion was the 6-3-3 plan which had 
already been inaugurated in some school 
systems. 

The many reports, surveys and confer- 
ences which had taken place between 
1900 and 1910 had already produced 
enough support for courageous adminis- 
trators to begin to experiment. Break- 
down of the 8-4 plan was under way; 
6-3-3, 9-4, and 7-4 were being tried. 
Probably the first complete separation of 
the intermediate grades occurred as early 
as 1896, when in Richmond, Indiana, 
grades 7 and 8 were housed in a separate 
building. In many other places, internal 
changes already had departmentalized 
grades 7 and 8, instituted subject promo- 
tion, used the “Home Room” for guid- 
ance and copied other features of the 
high school. 


The Junior High School Emerges 

The year 1909-10 is generally accepted 
as the time when the junior high school 
movement, per se, began with the use of 
the 6-3-3 plan in Columbus, Ohio and in 
Berkeley, California. The name Junior 
High School was first used in Columbus. 
In both cities there were attempts to 
embody the best recommendations that 
had been made by educational leaders 
during the previous twenty year period. 
As the result of the favorable attention 
given to those schools, the movement 
rapidly gained momentum. 

In his report for the school year 
1913-14, the Commissioner of Education 
defined the new development as follows: 


GERTRUDE NOAR is director, Depart- 
ment of Education, Anti-Defamation 


League of B’nai B’rith, New York, N. Y. 
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A Junior High School is defined as an 
organization of grades 7 and 8 or 7 to 9, 
whether housed with the senior high school 
or independently, to provide by various 
means for individual differences, especially 
by an earlier introduction of prevocational 
work or of subjects usually taught in the 
high school.1 

The number of junior high schools in- 
creased rapidly. By 1926 there were more 
than 1100. Nearly a thousand more were 
added in the next eight years. In 1952 
there were 3,227 separate schools and 
10,351 combined junior-senior high 
schools.” All over the country new ones 
are now being built as rapidly as possible 
in an effort to keep up with the swelling 
tide of pupils. In rural areas and consoli- 
dated districts, the junior high school is 
usually part of a six-year organization. 
Even there, however, efforts are made to 
keep the younger students in separate 
wings and to select for them teachers 
who are sensitive to their needs. Even in 
the six year school, there is evidence that 
a somewhat different philosophy under- 
lies the kinds of educational procedures 
employed and the kinds of materials 
provided. 


In urban centers where numbers per- 
mit separate buildings, there is no unani- 
mity with respect to the grades included 
in the junior high school. When the ele- 
mentary schools are not overcrowded 
(now a rare occurrence) they want to 
retain the seventh grades. As soon as the 
senior high schools are filled they are 
forced, though reluctant, to let the ninth 
grades go into the junior high schools. 


‘For the preceding sections, the author has 
depended upon William T. Gruhn and Harl R. 
Douglass, The Modern Junior High School, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1947, Chap- 
ters 1 and 2. 

? Circular 379. Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1952. 
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These factors have seriously retarded the 
development of a unified functioning 
program in many cities. 


Changes Are Occurring 


The junior high school movement con- 
tinues to be fraught with controversy. 
Some educational leaders believe that a 
common philosophy needs to be estab- 
lished for all grades K through 12, the 
implementation of which would solve 
some of the most serious problems con- 
fronting education today. They are apt 
not to be in accord with the commonly 
held belief that “Junior Highs are differ- 
ent.” To other leaders, the nature of early 
adolescence makes it imperative to set up 
for these pupils, learning experiences and 
teaching methods that differ somewhat 
from those which are used in the ele- 
mentary schools and those deemed satis- 
factory in the senior high schools. 

Change in the basic structure of the 
school day, is probably the most signifi- 
cant development in the junior high 
school movement. It has come about in 
response to the need to reduce the pupil- 
teacher load which results from depart- 
mentalization and to provide a more 
simplified day in which a degree of sta- 
bility in relationships can be achieved. 
Consequently very many junior high 
schools are incorporating a block of time 
into the daily schedule, thus breaking 
down the rigidly departmentalized day. 
The time block is called by various names 
basic studies, unified studies, general 
education, common learnings, core class, 
and in some places it retains the subject 
matter names: English-social studies or 
math-science. Almost invariably the last 
named designations also mean that the 
teacher adheres to subject matter courses. 
The most forward development permits 
the teacher to cross subject matter bar- 
riers as he and the pupils, together, plan 
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those learning experiences which are of 
importance to them. 

Another development in the junior 
high school movement is the integration 
into the regular program of the so-called 
club activities. In some places this means 
organization of special interest groups 
which meet at various times throughout 
the day and week. Unfortunately this 
tends to increase the number of teacher 
contacts and the excitement and noise 
attendant upon many changes of class- 
room. 

Some kinds of learning experiences 
in the club concept are provided for best 
when they become part of the unit devel- 
oped in the “core” class. Other kinds, 
formerly offered mostly as clubs, are best 
taken care of by providing diverse and 
rich fine-arts and practical-arts oppor- 
tunities for both boys and girls. There are 
schools in which the clubs have become 
“electives” which are seen as extensions 
of the regular subject offerings. In other 
places an entirely voluntary after school 
program is all that is offered. The devel- 
opment of teams for interscholastic com- 
petitions plagues many principals while 
others have developed fine programs of 
intramural games for all students. 

The guidance program is another area 
in which significant development is tak- 
ing place. Some schools retain the super- 
imposed non-functioning home room 
plan, hampered by lack of time and the 
defects of direct character education 
lessons. In other localities, the guidance 
function is removed from the teacher and 
placed in the hands of counselors. The 
counselors may teach human relations 
and vocational information part of the 
day and test and confer with individuals 
the rest of the time. Where integrated 
teaching goes on in the block of time, 
those teachers usually accept responsi- 
bility for the guidance of the children in 
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those classes, believing that only a teacher 
who really knows and likes a child can 
guide him. 

Although exploration has always been 
accepted as one of the needs in the junior 
high school, only recently has the move- 
ment developed new ways of meeting it. 
Whereas formerly the club program and 
an elective or two were designed as the 
exploratory program, the entire curricu- 
lum is now being envisioned as the means 
whereby the pupils can find out about 
themselves, the physical and social world, 
and the world at work. Implementation 
of this new approach means the change 
from a narrowly conceived shop pro- 
gram for boys and home economics 
minors for girls, to rich and varied crea- 
tive experiences for both sexes together 
in both sides of the house. Human rela- 
tions become the focus of attention as 
the objectives become understanding 
and practice of the arts and skills of 
making a life rather than of making a 
living. 


Confusion and Threats Remain 


The most serious threat to the junior 
high school movement, lies in the attacks 
of the “back-to-the- fundamentalists.” 
Some of them see in every young teen- 
ager a potential delinquent. They may 
believe that the school is responsible 
when it “reduces its standards” and fails 
to “make them learn” to read and write 
and spell and count more perfectly. 
Some of the attackers are senior high 
school teachers who, not being informed 
about the nature of the early adolescent, 
still clinging to the mind-storage theory 
of learning, and loath to change their 
own programs to meet the needs of all 
the children of all the people, believe 
that the junior high school movement is 
responsible for all the ills that beset them. 

Possibly the most serious confusion in 
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the junior high school movement has to 
do with pupil behavior, with “discipline.” 
In the attempt to cope with the instabil- 
ity and unaccountability of the young 
teenager, some schools have retained or 
returned to many rules and regulations 
authoritatively derived and administered, 
to regimentation and rigidity, to silent 
classrooms and even to the use of corporal 
punishment. Although the junior high 
school movement was initially character- 
ized by the desire to develop democracy 
in administration and in the classroom, 
progress has been hampered in many 
places. On ‘the other hand, there are 
schools in which pupils participate 
through their student associations, in ad- 
ministration and control and in the devel- 
opment of their learning activities in the 


classrooms. 


An Autumn Goodnight 


The maple is home from the party. 

The dance of the summer is done. 

Her glittering play-gown of 

Crimson, 

Topaz, 

Gold, 

She drops at her lovely feet 

Fold 

Upon fold. 

She bows down her graceful young 
head 

In a prayer, 

And raises white moonlit arms up 
to heaven. 

With a sigh that rustles 

The leaves at her feet 

She sleeps. 





—ALICE JoHNsoN—Grade 7A, South Pasa- 
dena, California, Junior High School. 
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The junior high school movement 
which was on the “cutting edge” of edu- 
cational thought and practice from the 
early 1930's to the mid-1940’s, lost ground 
as it became crystallized. Now again, re- 
newed interest, a corps of able, experi- 
enced and dedicated leaders, and the 
necessity of creating an adequate school 
for today’s adolescents are ministering to 
the the movement. 
Organization of the Junior High division 
of NASSP and of groups of Junior High 
principals (notably in the West Coast 


revitalization of 


states) has also strengthened the move- 
ment. In the new and beautiful schools 
which are to be found throughout the 
nation, new programs are being tried. 
There is the chance that once more the 
junior high school movement will accept 
leadership in American education. 


Night on the Desert 


Night steals over the desert; 
Dusk transforms cacti into shapes 
Not unlike those of living people. 
A breeze springs up, calling 
And murmuring to itself in the hills 
And the canyons. 
Stars appear out of the black, 
Twinkling and shining their messages 
To one another. 
The moon rises from over the hills, 
Lighting the shadows and sending 
A weird glow over the sand. 
A tiny lone human on these vast wastes 
Raises his head and wonders 
At the beauty of the night. 
—BarBARA McLEAN—Grade 7A, South 
Pasadena, California, Junior High School. 
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Preadolesceuts 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 


ta the Junior Aegh 


Above all other 


qualities, the psychological needs of the 


students require that the junior high school have a flexible 


curriculum and utilize educational procedures which nurture 


individual differences. 


HE CHANGE from childishness to 
takes place for most 
youngsters some time between the dates 


adolescence 


they enter the seventh grade and leave 
the ninth grade. The period of transition, 
often marked physically by rapid growth, 
is one which has received until recently 
little careful scientific study. In the 
terminology now current, this is the 
period of preadolescence. 

To place preadolescence in its sequen- 
tial setting, and at the risk of some over- 
simplification, it is necessary to give a 
brief summary of the psychological 
characteristics most likely to be associ- 
ated with childhood, adolescence, and 
preadolescence: 

A child can be considered, for this 
purpose, as a young person who is in 
almost all respects dependent upon 
adults, whose chief sources of need 
gratification are grownups, and who 
tends to assume without struggle the 
status and roles accorded children in his 
culture. 

An adolescent is a young person whose 
reproductive system has a who is 
economically dependent upon adults, 
whose chief source of need gratification 
is his peers, who has open interest in the 
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opposite sex, and for whom status and 
roles as defined for children and adults in 
his culture are confused. He tends to be 
moving toward adulthood. 

The term, “preadolescent” has taken a 
speci: al meaning within recent years. It 
refers to a fairly well-defined transition 
stage between childhood and _adoles- 
cence, as described above. Some writers 
would call it “early adolescence.” Others, 
singling out salient characteristics found 
in limited groups, have referred to “the 
gang age.” A 


more accurate but cumbersome designa- 


negative stage” and “the 
tion would be “the circum-pubescent 
Preadolescents are young people 
who, physically, are in a period of growth 
spurt which transforms their builds from 
that of children to that of young adults 
and which includes maturation of the 
reproductive system. Their attitude to- 


years.” 


wards adults is often one of open ambi- 
valence. These young people are shifting 
emotional dependence from parents to 
peer groups. Their budding interest in 
the opposite sex may show itself more 
by hostility than by open attraction. Play 
groups are almost entirely self-segregated 
by sex. The personality structure often 
goes through a temporary disorganiza- 
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tion. There is likely to be movement, 
without positive goal, away from child- 
ishness as characterized by docile sub- 
mission to adult domination. 


A Flexible Setting 


Although the majority of students will 
go through preadolescence at some time 
during their junior high school careers, 
the most striking thing about the junior 
high school student group as a whole is 
that it consists of a mixture of psychologi- 
cal stages. For no youngster is the change 
from child to preadolescent to adolescent 
so sharp that he moves from one to an- 
other in the course of a single month. 
Rather, each change is gradual and for 
many months a given student may com- 
bine qualities belonging in different areas 
to two, and sometimes all three, of these 
phases. Each boy and girl follows his 
own timetable. Hence, chronological age 
is a poor index of psychological qualities. 
The girls, as a group, tend to move 
through preadolescence into adolescence 
about eighteen months to two years be- 
fore the boys. Within each sex group 
there is likely to be a four-year cycle 
extending from the time the first signifi- 
cant fraction enter preadolescence until 
the last enter adolescence. 

The resultant situation is that, if we 
use physical status as a rough index and 
engage in willful oversimplification, we 
can think of a typical sixth grade class of 
forty as composed of two fully adolescent 
girls, eight preadolescent girls, ten child- 
ish girls, four preadolescent boys and 
sixteen childish boys. A ninth grade class 
of the same size would be composed of 
sixteen fully adolescent girls, four pre- 
adolescent girls, two childish boys, eight 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG is profes- 
sor of educational psychology, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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preadolescent boys, and ten fully adoles- 
cent boys. 

Although junior high school classes 
will usually show this type of mixture, 
always in each class there will be a sig- 
nificant fraction of preadolescents. Be- 
cause of the personality qualities associ- 
ated with that phase of development, this 
fraction will usually call for more atten- 
tion by the teacher and be the source of 
more strain on group organization. 

The genius of the junior high school is 
that it can provide a setting where a 
psychologically mixed group can develop 
in a framework not dominated by any 
one subgroup. An eight-year elementary 
school is likely to be geared to the needs 
of little children. Those seventh and 
eighth graders who reach adolescence 
are apt to present difficult problems; rules 
and regulations needed to protect little 
folk are to them childish restrictions. Yet, 
to make exceptions for the large, prestige- 
bearing, early maturers may produce un- 
fortunate group repercussions. Socially, 
the first girls and boys to mature may feel 
unduly conspicuous and isolated; there is 
no large group to accept them and into 
which they can blend. 

A four-year high school creates the 
opposite problem. The late-maturing boys 
may appear in its halls as bewildered 
children moving aimlessly among giants. 
Social life and physical activities are 
geared to adolescents; class procedures 
are fitted to the type of teacher-student 
relationship suited to their maturity. The 
immature minority may be allowed to 
stay lost. 

It is clear that the span of chronologi- 
cal ages encompassed by the junior high 
school is one which presents unique situ- 
ations that can most easily be handled in 
a separate administrative unit. Unfortu- 
nately, in too many instances the possi- 
bilities of special helpfulness to young 
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people remain relatively unexplored. Al- 
though there are many promising excep- 
tions, junior high schools too often tend 
to suppress the differences among young 
people which might better be cherished. 

For example, there is good evidence 
that changes in interests and needs ac- 
company the changes in physique and 
physiology at sexual maturity. Thus, in a 
class containing a mixture of children, 
preadolescents, and adolescents, one 
would expect to find striking individual 
differences not only in mental ability and 
personality but also in the appeal of any 
topic. To meet this situation, there is 
need for classroom procedures which will 
permit of subgrouping in accordance 
with differences in felt need. If there is 
any one place in the educational system 
which requires use of committee work it 
is at the junior high school level. 

An illustration of a typical dispersion 
of interest was observed in a seventh 
grade class visited recently by the author. 
The general topic on which the group 
was at work was Indian life. One com- 
mittee, composed largely of mature girls, 
was delving intensively into family life 
At the opposite extreme, 
composed entirely of 


in various tribes. 
another group, 
young-looking boys was discussing and 
acting out how Indians made war. 

There is need for a study to discover 
general topics which will permit sub- 
groups to follow such a range of interest 
and yet contribute to the progress of 
larger group projects. Much too often 
when one enters a junior high school 
class he finds a procedure and choice of 
topics almost identical, except for level, 
with what would be found in a senior 
high school or college. Psychologically, 
this represents as bad a loss of educa- 
tional opportunity as though kinder- 
gartens were to imitate second grade 
class procedure. 
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Another important set of problems 
with which the junior high school can 
deal, and does so very effectively in many 
cases, arises from the fact that sex identi- 
fication and development of self-concepts 
relative to sex roles are taking place for 
many young people. To a large extent, 
departmentalization by ensuring that 
every child will have substantial contact 
with adults of his own sex helps to meet 
the resultant need. Certainly, a boy 
should have masculine guidance in the 
important areas of learning game skills 
and industrial art skills; a girl in explor- 
ing home making skills. The present 
author would question the wisdom of the 
recent trend to ignore or suppress real 
sex differences by converting the tradi- 
tionally sex-segregated shop and home 
economics classes into mixed home 
mechanics and family living classes at 
the junior high school level. Of course, 
both sexes at some point in their school- 
ing should gain the benefits of recogniz- 
ing the responsibilities for joint planning 
and shared skill in the home. Such classes 
from a psychological viewpoint might 
better be placed in the early elementary 
or the later high school grades ‘ 

A related complex of problems, more 
often ignored, is symptomized by the 
changes in relationship of boys to girls 
which frequently occur. Quite often in 
the seventh grade, girls emerge as class 
leaders. If chien: are held, girls tend 
to vote for other girls; boys, inclined to 
regard class officers as being straw bosses 
allied to the traditional enemy tribe of 
Adults, may be willing to see girls assume 
that role. By the end of the ninth grade, 
the boys are yielding to standards of 
decorum and grooming more typical of 
young adults. Now, when elections are 
held, they tend to vote for other boys. 
Meanwhile, the girls’ admiration of girls 
in general has been dropping and many 
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girls feel that boys make better leaders. 

Behind what appears to be an unim- 
portant and amusing minor shift in vot- 
ing habits, a crucial drama has been 
At issue basically is the girls’ 
In later 


unfolding. 
evaluation of their 
years, for many women the striving for 
masculinity as a desirable condition is a 
key element ‘in mental health problems. 
The ch: inge in attitude of which such 
difficulties is born takes shape during 
the junior high school years, although its 
basis is in earlier experiences. Little is 
done in junior high schools in relation to 
this fundamental attitudinal change; 
usually it is allowed to go ignored. 


femininity. 


Counseling Services 


This and other personal developmental 
problems point to the need for provision 
of counseling services. In many com- 
munities, the legal limit for compulsory 
attendance comes within a year or two 
following junior high school. In fact, 
many young folks arrive at their decision 
to “serve out their time” and then quit 
school when they are in the eighth or 
ninth grade. Here, again, although the 
basic attitudes become at the 
junior high school level, the experiences 
from which they arose are often of earlier 
origin. The availability of personal coun- 
seling might be of significance to many 
rather 


visible 


individuals. This would require 
special arrangements and changes in 
policy. 

In the problems of elementary school 
children, the present activities of parents 
are so significant that the procedure of 
choice in dealing with personality prob- 
lems is to contact the parents. Accord- 
ingly, there is a justifiable tendency to 
use available funds to increase the num- 
ber of visiting teachers or school social 
workers. By the junior high school years 
children are mature enough and their 
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relations with parents are such that 
direct counseling with the young person 
may be a more efficient remedial pro- 
cedure than contact with the parents, 
although parents should never be ignored. 
At any rate, for most boys and some girls 
social distance between child and parent 
is rapidly widening by the time of 
puberty. 

Unfortunately in too many junior high 
schools, the flare-ups of disciplinary diff- 
result in a drift toward using 
counselors as high-powered punitive 
agents. This prevents all but the most 
exceptional from being able to establish 
with most youngsters who have personal 
problems the relationships needed for 
counseling. Also, the type of 
already mentioned requires a 
of several counseling sessions; 


culties 


genuine 
problem 
program 
if, as is generally the case, junior high 
school counselors have heavy case loads 
and other duties, they may be forced 
toward ineffective one-shot attempts to 
deal with basic attitudes and reserve 
multiple-contacts for only those boys or 
girls sent repeatedly to the office for 
dressings-down. To date, attempts to re- 
duce early school-leaving by counseling 
have proved usually to be ineffective. 
One probable reason is that it has come 
too late and been too diluted. 
Interestingly, the junior high school 
years have been found good ones for 
attempts to introduce programs for direct 
study of human relations and_ other 
psychological problems. Students are 
vividly aware of social relationships; 
many are experiencing conflicts of values 
between home and peer group. When 
opportunity is provided they are ready 
and eager to discuss issues related to 
popularity, family relations, emotional 
reactions, and values. Experimental pro- 
grams for stimulating concentrated dis- 
cussion of these topics have been success- 
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ful, and seem to produce durable results. 
The curricular context for such discus- 
sions may vary much from school to 
school. In some cases, the intensive study 
of human relations and personal, adjust- 
ment is given a course name and_ is 
assigned separate time; more often it 
develops within the setting of a core pro- 
gram, an English class, a social studies 
sequence, a family living, a science, or a 
group guidance program. 

The purpose of the present article has 
been to point out some characteristics of 
student groups at the junior high school 
level and, in doing so to indicate possible 
gains to be won by having an administra- 
tive educational unit devoted to meeting 
the needs of these young people. While 
an administrative arrangement would 
undoubtedly make it easier to serve the 
group well, it is by no means a guarantee 
that this will happen. There are alto- 
gether too many schools where the staffs 
try to suppress the striking individual 
differences which are so typical of the 
young people. Above all other qualities, 
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the psychological needs of the students 
require that the junior high school have 
a flexible curriculum and utilize educa- 
tional procedures which nurture indi- 
vidual differences. How many junior high 
schools have those qualities? 

In many communities, an eight-year 
elementary school or a four-year high 
school has developed a program for 
meeting individual differences which pro- 
vides a more hospitable atmosphere for 
preadolescents and for mixed groups 
than have some junior high schools. The 
administrative inconveniences involved 
have been quickly swept aside. 

Regardless of the structure of institu- 
tions, whether it be an 8-4 plan, a 6-3-3 
plan, or a 6-4-4 plan, the significant edu- 
cational objective should be to create a 
setting where groups mixed as to devel- 
opmental phase may work together on 
problems which are vital to the indi- 
vidual young people. The argument 
should begin at that point rather than 
assume that the structure will determine 


the program. 
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Creative Writing 


G. DERWOOD BAKER 
and ELIZABETH ROSE 


in the Junior High School 


Since the early 1920's the schools have made gains in art, 


musie and drama, but creative writing seems to have lost the 


prominence it once had. In our emphasis on socialization, have 


we neglected the importance of developing the unique, the 


personal and the creative attributes of the individual? 


OME OF US who have observed 

young people over a period of the 
past 20 years feel that the individual is 
losing his identity in the increased em- 
phasis upon the group. Witnesses of the 
changing American character, such as 
David Riesman in The Lonely Crowd, 
support our feeling that the initiator and 
the creator may be in danger of becom- 
ing lost in the mass. When the timid 
hand is lowered in the classroom, wait- 
ing for a stronger hand to be raised or a 
more courageous voice to speak first, we 
teachers may well look to our task of 
developing the individual, of helping the 
lone student feel that he is important, not 
only as a member of the group, but apart 
from it. When most of our classroom 
projects become group-planned, group- 
centered, group-reported, we educators 
of youth may be failing to develop the 
concept of self, which is so vital to per- 
sonality development. 

There are many ways that the young 
person may be given a feeling that he is 
important to himself and to the world in 
which he has his time and place. All of 
the creative implements may come to his 
assistance—the pen, the brush, the dance. 
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Any one, or all, of the creative arts may 
help him develop from the inside-out, 
may reassure him of where he stands 
with himself, his peers, his family, his 
community, his world. This article is con- 
cerned with only one of these creative 
acts of expression, that of personal, indi- 
vidual writing. It is concerned with the 
need so aptly voiced by Anne Frank? 
when she wrote for “Kitty” the following 
explanation for keeping a diary: 


Saturday, 20 June, 1942 


I haven’t written for a few days because I 
wanted first of all to think about my diary. 
It’s an odd idea for someone like me because 
it seems to me that neither I—nor for that 
matter, anyone else—will be interested in 
the unburdenings of a_ thirteen-year-old 
schoolgirl. Still, what does that matter? I 
want to write, but more than that, I want to 
bring out all kinds of things that lie buried 
deep in my heart... . 

In this excerpt from The Diary of a 
Young Girl, Anne expressed her need to 
talk out, to write out her experiences and 
feelings to someone who will understand 
them. This need is a universal one of the 
lonely adolescent. 


1 Anne Frank. Diary of a Young Girl. New 
York: Doubleday and Company, Inc. 1952. 
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The Rich Spring 


Throughout the junior high years, the 
bulk of the writing program should be 
built upon the personal, firsthand experi- 
ences and observations of young people. 
The student should be encouraged to 
begin with what he knows and has ex- 
perienced. Any young person who has 
lived to be 12 or 13 years old has much 
to write about that is important to him- 
self and to his contemporaries, much that 
should be important to his teacher. Since 
each individual reacts to people, places 
and events in terms of what he has ex- 
perienced in the past, we know that each 
student's writing will be different from 
that of every other. We also know that 
the rich store from which the adolescent 
draws his writing of personal experiences 
never runs low, because as he lives he 
replenishes. It is the business of the 
teacher to help the young person see the 
importance of his daily living and learn 
to tell and write about it in such a way 
that others will listen and want to write, 
too. 


The teacher may give impetus to ex- 
periential writing through his own will- 
ingness to talk about his daily experiences 
or about those that happened to him 
when he was the age of his pupils. “I 
remember when .. .,” said by the teacher, 
often acts as an impetus to the young 
adolescent's remembering his own experi- 
ences and being reassured that they are 
important enough to put on paper. As 
teacher and students talk together of 
daily happenings, an individual may be- 
come trustful of the audience—teacher 
and peer group—who should eventually 
listen to his written expression. The 
experiences about which he first talks and 
then writes need not be “the most excit- 
ing” or “the most embarrassing” or “the 
most memorable.” When students have 
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finished with the “most,” where can they 
go next—surely not to “the less” and 
finally to “the least.” 

The young writer may need to ‘be 
reassured more than once that any experi- 
ence, if carefully and faithfully told, is 
worthy of being written about. He need 
not feel that he must search for a most 
exciting event or a _ most terrifying 
moment. After all, most of us have not 
taken a trip to the moon or lived beneath 
the sea’s surface. If one thinks that what 
one knows and has experienced is too 
ordinary a source for writing, he may 
remember that it was the rich spring 
from which came Mark Twain’s Huckle- 
berry Finn and Louisa May Alcott’s 
Little Women. Almost any happening can 
be important if it is told clearly and sin- 
cerely. An eighth grade girl wrote a 
beautiful vivid description of her first 
blister; she called the piece “discovery.” 
A boy in the same class wrote a humor- 
ous bit about his trip to a supermarket, 
where he came out with three two-pound 
broilers instead of his mother’s order of 
two three-pound broilers. A third stu- 
dent, a city child of New York, wrote 
about his seeing the fruit and vegetables 
tumble out of the stands along Amster- 
dam Avenue. Here are other possible 
topics to guide junior high school stu- 
dents in selecting subjects close to their 
own experience: 

1. A trip I once made to a new (or 
a familiar) place 

2. A favorite family story, one that I 
have heard often and know well 

3. A game I like to play 

4. A holiday I enjoyed 
enjoy ) 

5. Troubles with mowing the lawn, baby- 


(or failed to 
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The point of view advanced in this 
article is well illustrated by the work of 
ANNE SPELLICY, a core teacher in the 
South Pasadena, California, Junior High 
School. The poems in this issue of Edu- 
cational Leadership are by her pupils 
and are taken. from Young Voices, a 
book of verse published several years 
ago by the South Pasadena Junior High 
School. We are grateful to Miss Spellicy 
and her pupils for their permission to 
reproduce these poems. 


sitting, delivering papers, making a_ bed, 
cooking a meal 

6. What a close observer 
woods 

7. Making some money 

8. Trying to settle down to study 

9. An interesting visitor who came to my 
home 

10. The first time I went shopping for 
clothes alone. 


can see in the 


As such experiences are shared in class, 
they will suggest other experiences to be 
written about, and the writing program 
should be off to a good start. Whatever 
the individual chooses to tell should be 
treated with respect and consideration 
by the teacher. A simple comment like 

“Yes, that is the way it might happen” 
or “I had an experience like that once; I 
know just how you feel” is so much more 
encouraging to the young writer than a 
grade or a mark without comment. 

In addition to the writing that grows 
from personal experience, there is a place 
for the imaginative composition. A young 
person sometimes needs to say through 
fantasy what he cannot say in reality. 
This need often takes the form of science 
fiction, a highly imaginative tale beloved 
by many de “ eighth graders. 
Their fantastic tales usually predict some 
of the marvels that science may make 
possible, tales about space ships, robots, 
time machines, life on other planets, o1 
life on this planet thousands of years 
from now. Just for variety, a teacher may 
encourage a young group to take the 
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wings of fancy and imagine such impos- 
sible and curious situations as the fol- 
lowing: 

L. Imagine that you are a star creature 
and make a visit to this world we know. Tell 
of your surprise S. 

2. Imagine that you have a space ship 
that can take you to another planet. Tell of 
your experiences. 

3. Imagine that you have an animal that 
can talk. Tell of your experiences with this 
animal. 

4. Imagine you have a pair of seven- 
league boots. Describe a day's adventure in 
time and space. 

5. Imagine that you can put on a special 
pair of glasses and see a thousand years into 
the future. Describe a scene that you might 
witness. 

6. Imagine that you are an inch high or 
three times your size. How would the dimen- 
sions of your present world seem to you? 

7. Imagine that you can make yourself 
invisible by using magic fluid or by putting 
on a specis al garment. Describe your adven- 
tures. 

Such suggestions are more fascinating 
to the young junior high student than to 
the maturer high school student, who, we 
hope, is more interested in writing about 
how he feels and what he thinks than 
about escapes into the unknown. The 
healthy 15-year-old should be learning to 
turn his imagination into the kind of fic- 
tion that the novelist uses. This fiction 
becomes the thread that sews together 
and embroiders what the writer knows 
and has observed about people, places 
and things. 


Projection 

Certain projective techniques are very 
helpful in stimulating creative expression. 
The individual is constantly reacting to 
objects outside himself, to a book, a 
picture, a place, a person. But these 
objects must be within the adolescent's 
understanding before he can write about 
them responsively and responsibly. For 
example, a photograph of a house in the 
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snow, with one lone upstairs window lit 
in the night, is a better stimulant to 
writing than a modern painting com- 
pletely outside the comprehension of the 
young writer. If projective materials are 
carefully chosen, they may serve the 
teacher as a clue to the writer’s emotional 
needs. Unless, however, the teacher is 
soundly grounded in psychological under- 
standing, he should not choose projective 
materials which will cause the student to 
react too violently. Use of the mother- 
figure, for example, or a church symbol 
may be unwise. Whatever pictures are 
used, three questions are often helpful 
in getting the writer to react: (a) What 
do you think has happened before this 
scene? (b) What do you think is hap- 
pening now? (c) What do you think will 
be the result? If projective techniques 
are employed as aids to the writing pro- 
grams, they should help the individual 
become aware of his experiences, not 
take him away from them. 

Descriptive writing, stemming from 
the writer’s senses—what he sees, hears, 
smells, tastes and feels—may help the 
adolescent understand something about 
himself as an individual apart from 
others. At the same time, a semantic con- 
cept can be taught: people react accord- 
ing to what has happened to them in the 
past, in all the experiential moments of 
their lives. With the younger adolescent, 
suggestions such as the following encour- 
age descriptive writing: 

1. Blindfold yourself and ask someone to 
hand you an object that he chooses. After 
you have examined the object carefully 
without seeing it, write a description of the 
object before naming it. 

2. Describe the sound of the footsteps of 
two of the members of your family. 

3. Describe the face of a person you 
know intimately. 

4. Describe the color and texture of a 
favorite garment. 

5. Describe the sounds of a party, a 
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American Scene 
Billboards 


Signs 
and 
Papers 
Everywhere you turn. 
Shoes 
Books 
and 
Houses 
On very easy terms. 
—Larry THompson—Grade 9B, South 
Pasade na, , California, Junior High School. 


game, or a pep rally. you have stented 
recently. 

6. Describe the odors that come to you 
as you approach the school cafeteria on a 
pi articular day. 

7. Describe the feel of a snowball in your 
hand or of wet grass beneath your feet. 

Such writing assignments, shared in 
class, prove that no two individuals see, 
hear, smell, taste and touch in exactly 
the same way. 

The older student is often capable of 
handling description based on seeing 
from a point of view or from a point of 
time. For example, the high school stu- 
dent may take a trip back into memory, 
looking backward to see how a time span 
can change places, events and people. 
Here are a few suggestions that have 
been effective in helping the older adoles- 
cent see how individual experiences of 
the past change the way he sees and feels: 


1. Write a description of a place, such as 
your own backyard, telling how it looked to 
you when you were six years old and how 
it looks now. 

2. Write a description of a favorite toy, 
telling how the toy looked to you when you 
were a young child and how it looks to you 
now th ut you have outgrown it. 

3. Write a description of a trip you have 
taken frequently since you were younger. 
Tell what you saw when you first made the 
trip and what you see now. 

4. When you were small, did your parents 
expect you to do things that seemed to you 
unreasonable? Do these things now seem not 
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to have been unreasonable? How do you 
account for your change in feeling? 

Individual or group poems may result 
from the individual’s recording his sense 
impressions associated with a particular 
season of the year: spring, summer, 
autumn, winter. 

Up to this point, this article has treated 
topics and stimulants to creative expres- 
sion, but has said nothing about the 
forms creative writing may take. Surely 
the personal writing program should be 
flexible enough to allow the individual to 
make choices of the writing form of 
simple narration, description, essay. It is 
not unusual for the junior high school 
student to undertake a long, even a con- 
tinued, story—a mystery, detective, or 
adventure tale. As the student grows 
older, however, the teacher should prob- 
ably try to guide him in the direction of 
reality, without, of course, hurting his 
feeling of creativity. The older high 
school student may try to handle the 
more complicated, tight, concise form of 
the short story. Many young people en- 


Fragility 


Thoughts are like camellias— 

Fresh and frail until you bother them. 

Then they lose their wistfulness. 
—MarGARET McDonaLp—Grade 8A, 

South Pasadena, California, Junior High 

School. 





joy writing poetry, but it is questionable 
whether the writing of verse should be 
assigned to a whole class. Such over-all, 
inflexible assignments often result in 
forced, contrived rhyme and _ insincere 
lines, expressing only what the young 
novice thinks a poet ought to say. If, 
however, the individual’s efforts with 
verses are encouraged and criticized for 
sense as well as for form, a considerable 
amount of interesting verse may be pro- 
duced within a classroom. 

This article has intended to say that 
the realization of self should, and can, be 
developed within the individual. Surely 
the authors do not believe that personal 
writing is the only way to encourage this 
concept. Creative writing is, however, 
one important way to show the indi- 
vidual that his mind and his experiences 
and his pen, his imagination and_ his 
senses and his feelings, can create things 
which express him and him alone. They 
can also lead him to identify himself with 
others who have needs and feelings simi- 
lar to, but never identical with, his own. 


Precision 


The moon drove its silver dagger 
straight into the heart of the 
forest. 
—Miurian Kacy—Grade 9B, South Pasa- 


dena, California, Junior High School. 
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JOSEPH C. JURJEVICH, JR. 


Methods and Results in a 
Junior High Core Class 


How effective is the junior high school in fostering experimen- 


tation and exploration; in stressing guidance and problem 


solving techniques; in meeting needs, interests and problems 


of young people? 


UCH HAS BEEN said and written 

about the purposes of the junior 
high school. What are these purposes? 
Are they preparation for life or meeting 
needs and interests and solving problems 
in the lives of the youngsters here and 
now? Are they to prepare youngsters for 
the increasing specialization of the senior 
high school and college? If so, is this a 
primary or secondary goal? 

These are some of the big questions in 
education. However, it is the belief of 
the author that the primary purpose of 
education in the junior high, as in all 
grade levels, is education for citizenship. 
Education for citizenship demands the 
development of the basic skills as well as 
learning and continual experience in 
social skills. The basic skills are the arts 
needed for a literate citizenry, and the 
social skills are those needed for living 
in a democratic school-community and 
nation. The core program is a means of 
achieving these ends. 


Underlying Philosophy 


Recently the author made a study of 
the teaching methods employed in and 
the learning experiences and outcomes of 
a three-year junior high school core pro- 
gram. Underlying this program were the 
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general purposes just described. In addi- 
tion to these general concepts, guidance 
was stressed because it was felt that 
teaching ‘and guidance could not and 
should not be separated. It was con- 
cluded that if the ends sought were 
literate, mature and well-adjusted citi- 
zens, then consideration of the problems 
of youth could not be ignored." 


Subject matter was not stressed as an 
end in itself nor was the acquisition of 
factual knowledge. The pursuance of 
these was considered a means of achiev- 
ing proficiency in the basic and social 
skills. Of paramount importance was the 
concept that the junior high school 
should serve as a period of experimenta- 
tion and exploration for the student.? To 
facilitate this, students were encouraged 
to follow their hobbies and to develop 
new ones. One portion of the school day 
was given over to an interest period 
which was dedicated almost exclusively 
to this purpose. 


‘Joseph C. Jurjevich, Jr. “Learning Experi- 
ences and Outcomes of a Three-Year Junior 
High School Core Program.” Doctoral disserta- 
tion, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1956. 

* William T. Gruhn and Harl C. Douglass. 
The Modern Junior High School. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1947, p. 59. 
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Implementation 


As an aid to guidance, teacher-imposed 
discipline, homework and examinations 
were de-emphasized. Final examinations 
were not given at all. When a quiz was 
given, it was primarily for the students’ 
information—for their evaluation of their 
abilities and shortcomings. Everything 
that could. be done was done to reduce 
tensions. This was considered essential 
to the creation of a permissive atmos- 
phere in which the students felt free to 
probe and question and to discuss per- 
sonal problems as well as those common 
to the group. As an aid to stimulating 
thought and creating problem-solving 
situations, answers were rarely given to 
questions asked of the teacher. Students 
were encouraged to use means of their 
own making to find answers to their 
queries. 

Since a good guidance program was 
considered basic to the entire endeavor, 
a concerted effort was made to help these 
youngsters with their problems. It was 
felt that a recognition and attempted 
solution of these problems were neces- 
sary before other learnings could be 
effected. 

In dealing with the problems of the 
group under study, open discussion of 
these common concerns was the method 
most often used. Sometimes a panel of 
“experts” selected by the class was used 
to discuss and to give opinions on the 
personal problems of individual students 
who cared to disclose them. It was felt 
that peer-group opinion was effective as 
an aid to a student’s adjustment to his 
difficulty. There was wide use of biblio- 
therapy. Oral reports of books which 
dealt with the troubles of young people 
were used as the basis for discussions of 
such troubles. In the ninth-grade core an 
experimental edition of a compilation of 
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such reading materials by De Boer and 
others was used to aid students in finding 
the kinds of books they wanted to read.* 

In addition to the previously men- 
tioned methods of dealing with adoles- 
cent problems, the group developed per- 
sonality charts. These charts included 
those traits which members of the study 
group felt were necessary in a mature, 
well-adjusted, and well-liked junior high 
student. They rated themselves daily on 
these instruments for a month at a time 
to get some idea of how they, in their 
own opinion, fitted the pattern of an ideal 
personality which they and their peers 
had created. 

Sociodrama was used extensively in 
creating learning experiences. Students 
practiced meeting people in all kinds of 
social settings, as well as introducing 
themselves and others in a variety of 
situations. It was felt that sociodrama 
had a cathartic value as well. Class mem- 
bers dramatized a pupil complaining to 
a teacher, to the principal, and acted out 
situations in which two or more students 
discussed things they liked and did not 
like about the school. 

The educational leader of the group 
under study felt that individualized in- 
struction demanded that the opportun- 
ities for participation in class activities 
be made available to all on an equal 
basis. It was his opinion that leadership 
is a learned response and opportunities 
for experiencing it should be shared 
equally. It was also felt that students 
should have the opportunity to perform 


* John J. De Boer and others. Index to Read- 
ing ‘Material for Use in Human Relations Pro- 
grams in Secondary Schools. Experimental 
Edition. Sponsored by the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program, 1951. 
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in any area of ability. This gave students 
the experience needed for further devel- 
opment of the skill while giving them 
status and recognition with their peers. 


For these reasons class offices were 
rotated monthly until everyone had an 
opportunity to serve in a_ position of 
leadership and individuals with special 
and/or exceptional abilities were encour- 
aged in furthering them. 

All of the activities and concepts de- 
scribed thus far served the specific pur- 
poses of aiding the student with his prob- 
lems, establishing rapport in the class- 
room, and contributing to the creation of 
the permissiveness needed for effective 
pupil-teacher planning and_problem- 
solving situations. 

The essence of classroom procedure 
was the attempt to be consistent in the 
use of democratic methods and to work 
in the areas of student needs, interests 
and problems in a context of social real- 
ities. The scope and sequence of study 
were established by staff planning. 
Within the limits set by the broad prob- 
lem areas of study which made up the 
scope and sequence, the units of work 
undertaken by the group were the results 
of pupil-teacher planning. This coopera- 
tive planning initiated studies, and group 
methods and problem-solving techniques 
were used whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. In group situations _ the students 
were observed to see if they participated 
in the discussions, criticized positively 
and negatively the contributions of 
others, accepted the same kinds of criti- 
cism of their own ideas, were flexible in 
the give and take of discussion, and 
accepted a just share of responsibility in 
carrying out a mutually agreed upon 
objective. It was felt that the group 
process which incorporated these activ- 
ities was the democratic process. 

Problem-solving experiences were ex- 
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plored by helping students question their 
usual thought patterns, creating doubt 
and confusion concerning accepted be- 
liefs and modes of behavior. These con- 
ditions were developed sometimes by 
questioning inferences which the students 
had accepted in reaching conclusions. At 
other times problem-solving situations 
were developed by stating broad gen- 
eralities and platitudes as absolutes or 
dogma. In all of these instances the stu- 
dents were forced to define the problem, 
to gather all of the information they could 
concerning it, and then to analyze and 
criticize what had been found. Finally, 
there was an attempt to draw some con- 
clusions as to the validity of the original 
statement or assumptions. 


Control in the classroom is an ever- 
present problem. The educational leader 
of this group wanted to avoid the impres- 
sion that this was a teacher-dominated 
classroom since he wanted to use and to 
be consistent in the use of democratic 
methods. Moreover, it was felt that the 
situation offered an excellent opportunity 
for the creation of a political science 
laboratory and the employment of the 
method of intelligence as a means of solv- 
ing a common problem. Through the use 
of pupil-teacher planning and group dis- 
cussions there evolved a room constitu- 
tion which spelled out the duties, rights 
and privileges of all class members. A 
court was set up for the enforcement of 
the agreement. All of this, of course, was 
done within the limits of the rules and 
regulations established by the Board of 
Education and the school’s administra- 
tion.® 


‘Harold Alberty. Reorganizing the High- 
School Curriculum. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948, p. 53. 

° Joseph C. Jurjevich, Jr. “An Experiment in 
Self-Government.” Social Education XVI 
(1952), 375-76. 
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Responsibility in the Subject Areas 


The broad problem areas of work in 
the scope and sequence of study replaced 
the use of “the textbook for the course” 
in social studies. These problem areas 
were so broad and general as to allow a 
great deal of freedom in pupil-teacher 
planning. Extensive use was made of 
books, magazines, newspapers, encyclo- 
pedias, field trips, interviews, and any 
community resource which could throw 
light on the topic being discussed and 
investigated by the class. A great deal of 
emphasis was placed on the learning of 
the social skills needed for effective 
democratic and interpersonal relations. 
Equally important was an attempt to 
meet the felt needs, interests and prob- 
lems of the students. It was thought that 
the development of social skills was 
meeting the needs defined as lacks. 

In the area of language arts the core 
teacher felt responsible for helping de- 
velopment of skills of reading, writing, 
speaking, spelling, vocabulary and listen- 
ing. In all instances the teacher's purpose 
in creating learning experiences was to 
develop these basic skills and the social 
skills in meaningful situations which had 
student interest and purpose as motivat- 
ing factors. 

In each unit of work requiring re- 
search, the students read widely in their 
quest for information pertinent to the 
topic. They were also encouraged to 
read according to their interests and 
problems and to broaden their interests 
in reading. The class read poems, stories, 
and plays and dramatized some of these 
readings in an effort to promote aesthetic 
appreciation. 

The development of the skills of writ- 
ing and speaking was sought through 
the same means and activities as the 
other skills. In examining the writings of 
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the students, the teacher looked for im- 
proved legibility and spelling, as well as 
the ability of clear and precise expres- 
sion. Writing also had cathartic value for 
students when they were asked and 
encouraged to express themselves on 
topics of their own choice. To aid them 
in speaking more effectively, students 
were often asked to make oral reports to 
the class concerning their research and 
to participate in the reading of stories, 
poems and plays. When they desired, 
they were asked to read material of their 
own composition. Above all, each student 
had the responsibility to make himself 
understood by everyone who heard him. 
It was standard operating procedure for 
the student to ask for positive and nega- 
tive criticism from the class after making 
a report. Opportunities to speak before 
audiences other than their own class- 
mates were also provided through such 
activities as making announcements be- 
fore other classes, seeking information 
from other classes, and presenting an 
original play in an assembly program 
before the entire student body. 
Although there was no text per se for 
the social studies, there was a standard 
text used for language. The preponder- 
ance of grammatical errors in the written 
reports of students served as the basis 
for formalized grammar study and drill. 
These reports also furnished the begin- 
nings of the spelling lists which were 
made up of students’ errors in spelling. 
Words for this list were also selected 
from what was read. The teacher’s rea- 
soning behind such action was that if 
boys and girls were to learn to spell, they 
should first learn to spell correctly. words 
they were using. The selection of words 
from the class’s reading matter for the 
spelling list was based on the idea that 
all areas of study have a vocabulary 
which is peculiar to that area. If one 
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expects to be knowledgeable in an area 
of specialization, he must know the 
vocabulary of that particular field. These 
spelling lists grew to 300 or 400 words 
each year and the students were required 
to know the meanings as well. 

The only means of evaluating pupils’ 
progress in listening was by an occa- 
sional inspection of their notebooks. The 
teacher looked for a manifestation of the 
ability to condense and summarize what 
was heard in class. 


Results of the Study 


The group under study in the core pro- 
gram described in this article was not a 
select one. It was heterogeneous in abil- 
ity, and the mean IQ was slightly below 
the test norm. 

Evaluation of the learning outcomes of 
the study group was made through com- 
parisons of mean grade level achieve- 
ment on standardized tests. The achieve- 
ment of the study group was compared 
with that of other homerooms of the 
same grade level in all of the city schools. 
Comparisons were also made of their 
achievement concerning academic and 
citizenship honor rolls, attendance, tardi- 
ness, failures, drop-outs, honors received, 
and participation in sports and other co- 
curricular — activities. An attempt was 
made to compare teaching procedures as 
well. A modal teaching procedure was 
established for each of the three years 
of the group’s junior high experience. 
This was done because all of the junior 
high classes were operating within the 
framework of a core curriculum concept. 
The methods used by the teacher of the 
study group were much less conservative 
than those used by the other teachers of 
the same grade level. 

An evaluation was made for each year 
the study group was in the junior high. 
This involved eleven other classes of each 
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grade level in the city. A follow-up study 
was made for two and one-half years of 
the senior high school experience of 
twenty-five students who were in the 
ninth-grade core class under study. Here 
their achievements were compared to 
those of the entire sophomore, junior, 
and senior classes and, in some cases, 
they were compared with those of the 
entire senior high school population. 

From the comparisons in the junior 
high school, it was concluded that the 
study group’s academic and _ social 
achievement were as good as, and in 
most instances better than, the mean 
achievement of all classes in their par- 
ticular grade level of the school and city. 
From the evidence of the follow-up study 
in senior high school, one could conclude 
that the study group’s junior high school 
experience was as good as, or slightly 
better than, that which the average class 
in the city had had. The results of testing 
in the junior year of senior high school 
showed the mean IQ of the group under 
study to be more than six points below 
the test norm. However, their mean 
achievement in academic areas was 
slightly above that of the entire junior 
class. Their achievement in social and 
school citizenship activities was usually 
up to or slightly above the average of all 
of the students in their class and school. 

The findings of this study seem to sup- 
port the contention that the junior high 
school can be used for a period of experi- 
mentation and exploration, stressing guid- 
ance and problem-solving techniques, 
and attempting to meet the needs, inter- 
ests and problems of youth. It seems ap- 
parent that the study group suffered no 
ill effects in their academic achievements 
in senior high school as a result of their 
junior high school experience. Their 
achievement socially seems to indicate 
the same results. 
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An Experimental Program 





LEO J. WERNICK 








for Young Adolescents 


In the William McKinley Upper Grade Center, each child is 


working at his own level, is not being held back by those with 


less ability, and the slow learner is not being rushed or discour- 


aged by those with greater ability. 


ROM coast to coast and border to 

border, boards of education are being 
hard pressed to stretch the revenue dol- 
lar. Each is reviewing its sources of 
income, investments in fixed assets, ex- 
penditures for new buildings, and the 
increased cost of educating today’s chil- 
dren to meet the problems of tomorrow. 
Great emphasis is being placed on the 
proper and efficient utilization of build- 
ings, personnel, equipment and instruc- 
tional materials, not only with the idea 
of keeping costs down, but also with the 
intent of improving the over-all educa- 
tional program. 

As elsewhere, the war years brought 
about a tremendous increase in the birth 
rate in Chicago. This population increase 
was supplemented by a large number of 
in-migrants to meet industry's demands 
for more and more workers. Changes in 
the social order in other sections of the 
country increased the city’s population to 
the point where double sessions became 
a familiar part of a school’s organization 
in many sections of the city. The Board 
of Education found it difficult to keep 
pace with the growing school population. 
Classrooms became a precious and costly 
commodity. 

No other area in the city of Chicago 
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was as hard pressed for classrooms as 
was the midwest section—the gateway 
to the city—designated as District 8. 
Convenient to public transportation and 
the railroads, it has been the port of 
entry for thousands. It has become the 
first stop in a series of moves from one 
home to another, from one job to another, 
and, for the children, the first of many 
transfers from one school to another 
within a relatively short period of time. 
It was not uncommon to find the pupil 
transiency rate exceeding one hundred 
per cent. The Board of Education was 
faced with the problem of providing 
classrooms and an educational program 
which would help the children adjust to 
a new physical, social and economic 
environment. 

Two high schools, Crane Technical 
High School, serving boys only, and the 
McKinley High School, offering a general 
coeducational program, were located in 
the heart of this area and relatively close 
to each other. The combined enrollment 
of the two schools was less than the 
capacity of Crane Technical High School. 
Neighboring elementary schools were 
filled to capacity and all were operating 
on a double session basis. In an effort to 
alleviate this condition, the Board of 
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Education, on the recommendation of 
Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, General Superin- 
tendent of Schools, approved the follow- 
ing plan in June 1954: (a) to modify 
Crane facilities so that provision could 
be made for a coeducational program, 
consolidating Crane and McKinley High 
Schools by transferring McKinley stu- 
dents to Crane; (b) to convert the Mc- 
Kinley High School building for ele- 
mentary school use. This additional ele- 
mentary school facility would eliminate 
the double shift sessions of four elemen- 
tary schools. 


A Plan Develops 


How best to utilize the former high 
school building became the next ques- 
tion. After careful studies, a decision was 
made that in view of the physical facil- 
ities within the school plant, the building 
could, with a minimum outlay of time 
and money, best serve the needs of stu- 
dents in grades seven and eight. Remov- 
ing these grades from neighboring 
schools would ease the existing crowded 
conditions and eliminate the double ses- 
sions. Thus the William McKinley Upper 
Grade Center came into being. 

The writer of this article was ap- 
pointed to the principalship of the school 
effective as of August 1954, a month prior 
to the opening of the new semester. An 
assistant principal and a clerk were also 
assigned to assist in the organization and 
preparation. With the cooperation of all 
departments, requisitions covering re- 
habilitation, instructional materials, furni- 
ture, equipment and supplies were pre- 
pared and processed within a relatively 
brief period of time. On September 7, 
1954, McKinley opened its doors to 
approximately 650 seventh and eighth 
graders. 

Early in the planning stage it became 
evident that a physical plant, although it 
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could influence, could not make the edu- 
cational program. The available facilities 
and the large number of seventh and 
eighth grade pupils suggested the possi- 
bility of developing a program designed 
to meet the needs of a specific group of 
children — young adolescents. Confer- 
ences were held with General Superin- 
tendent Willis, members of his cabinet, 
and Miss Bernice Boye, District Superin- 
tendent of District 8. The following ten- 
tative and broad educational program was 
suggested: (a) the seventh and eighth 
grade program would be departmental in 
nature; (b) the specific needs of the 
local group of pupils were to determine 
the curriculum; (c) the details .of the 
program, though subject to review by 
Dr. Willis and Miss Boye, were to be 
developed by the school staff. 

An analysis of the available records of 
the incoming seventh and eighth grade 
student body revealed that approxi- 
mately 36.5 per cent were one or more 
years over-age for their grade. Ages 
ranged from 11 through 18; their IQ's 
ranged from 53 to 135 with the median 
being 89. The median reading levels 
based on standardized tests were 4.2, 5.0, 
5.6 and 5.9 for grades 7B, 7A, 8B and 8A 
respectively, and ranged from 2.4 to 11.5. 
The median arithmetic scores were 5.1, 
5.3, 5.5 and 5.8, and ranged from 2.9 to 
10.0. Many of the pupils had no inten- 
tion of continuing their education once 
they were graduated. The majority of the 
students were not born in the city or 
state; of those who were, many had 
attended three or four other Chicago 
Public Schools prior to being transferred 
to McKinley. 

A community study revealed that al- 


LEO J. WERNICK is principal, William 
McKinley Elementary School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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A story in human relations. These students, working congenially together, are 
typical of those attending the William McKinley Upper Grade Center. 


though rents were high, housing was 
substandard. High rents forced families 
to double up, limiting the amount of 
room available for desirable family liv- 
ing. Family income was below the city 
average, even though usually both parents 
were employed. The number of families 
receiving assistance from public agencies 
was far above the city average, as was 
the juvenile delinquency rate. Poor hous- 
ing resulted in a high transiency rate. 
Little community interest and desire for 
self-improvement were evident. At pres- 
ent, the large public housing projects, 7 
and 14 stories high, and the concentrated 
action of community councils, are help- 
ing to stabilize the community and im- 
prove conditions in general. 

To staff the school, some permanently 
certified teachers were assigned, with the 
others drawn from the substitute pool. 
For several this was a first teaching 
assignment. The recency of their train- 
ing made it possible to initiate and de- 
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velop a program which was free of the 
inhibitions of the past and provided a 
core of teachers who were responsible 
for our present program—a program de- 
signed to meet the physical, emotional, 
social and educational of each 
individual child. The program, from its 
inception to the present, was developed 
in three stages. 


needs 


Grouping 

Originally, children within each grade, 
7B, 7A, 8B and 8A, were grouped in 
homerooms on the basis of their reading 
achievement and followed a 
“block” program. While this was justifi- 
able in some respects, many problems 
soon developed. Homerooms made up of 
those with the lowest reading achieve- 
ment presented the largest number of 
social, disciplinary and truancy problems. 
No apparent correlation existed between 
the pupils’ reading and arithmetic 
achievement levels. Homerooms with the 
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poorest readers were not developing 
leaders with qualities desirable and 
necessary for participation in the various 
school activities. The group was not con- 
tributing to the development of school 
spirit. Few, if any, were eligible for list- 
ing on the honor roll. The recognition of 
these problems suggested the second 
stage. ; 

With the next incoming group, the 
students from the various contributing 
schools were assigned to homerooms 
without regard to academic achievement. 
Students were then grouped for language 
arts, social studies and arithmetic on the 
basis of their achievement in reading. 
The programming was more complicated 
and time-consuming, but the improve- 
ment in general attitude and school spirit 
was most gratifying. Three limitations 
became apparent: (a) the range within 
the language arts and arithmetic classes 
was still too broad, (b) insufficient op- 
portunities were being presented to chil- 
dren at the extremes of the achievement 
scales, and (c) the desired flexibility in 
student programming was not being 
attained. 

The third phase of the program devel- 
oped as the result of careful study mixed 
with strong hopes and is a complete de- 
parture from standard grouping prac- 
tices. It involves using the entire upper 
grade student body, 7B’s, 7A’s, 8B’s and 
8A’s, as a single unit in determining 
groups in the areas of language arts and 
arithmetic. Based on test results in lan- 
guage arts and arithmetic, plus teachers’ 
observations, students are grouped ac- 
cording to achievement within the two 
areas. No longer would the semester 
grade classification of a child influence 
his placement in either language arts or 
arithmetic. If a student’s achievement 
indicates that his level is 4.8 in an area, 
he is programmed to a group which 
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ranges in ability between 4.6 and 5.5, 
without regard to his semester grade. For 
administrative purposes, levels are used 
in lieu of grades. In all, nine levels were 
set up, with the ninth level designed for 
those students whose achievement levels 
are beyond the eighth grade. Under this 
form of organization, each child is work- 
ing at his own level, is not being held 
back by those with less ability, nor is the 
slow learner being rushed or discouraged 
by those with greater ability. If, in the 
teacher’s opinion, a child is improperly 
placed, it is a minor matter to adjust his 
program so that he is constantly working 
to the best of his ability. Tests are admin- 
istered annually to measure progress and 
to determine whether regrouping would 
be advisable. Any language arts or arith- 
metic class may consist of 7B, 7A, 8B and 
8A students. The common denominator 
is their achievement within the narrow 
limits of the specific class. 

In the areas of music, art, physical 
education and science, the grade year, 
that is, seventh or eighth, is the basis for 
programming students to these areas. 
The semester of a particular grade—7B, 
7A, 8B or 8A, is used to program students 
in the areas of social studies, home arts 
and industrial arts. In the course of the 
week, a child comes in contact with stu- 
dents from his own and other rooms and 
grades. 

The standard period is 40 minutes 
long. During the week a pupil will spend 
five periods in each of the following 
areas: language arts, social studies and 
arithmetic. For the very slow learners, 
social studies and language arts have 
been unified, allowing for a longer block 
of time. Students are also programmed 
for two or three periods of physical edu- 
cation, science, art and music. Girls are 
programmed for either three or four 
periods in home arts. In view of the exist- 
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ing socioeconomic conditions, great em- 
phasis is placed on family living, con- 
sumer education, child care and nutri- 
tion. Boys are programmed to the indus- 
trial arts shops for either four or six 
periods weekly. Basic tool processes are 
taught and utilized, instruction in safety, 
consumer education and related materials 
in the areas of plastics, woodworking, 
electricity and metals are presented. 
Vocational opportunities in various areas 
are also discussed. A minimum of one 
library period, two periods devoted to 
club activities, and three periods with 
the homeroom teacher for health, safety, 
guidance, counseling and civic activities 
completes the student’s weekly program. 
For those interested, instruction in the 
playing of band instruments is offered. 
Individual needs necessitate modifica- 
tions of the preceding program, with the 
result that we seldom have two identical 
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Club Program 

The club program was developed to 
meet specific interests and to develop 
new ones. Included in the program are 
such activities as the junior and senior 
girls choruses, boys’ glee club, band, 
newspaper, service club, charm club, art 
clubs, a Junior Red Cross, three craft 
groups, modern dancing, stage crew, 
audio-visual club, junior librarians, sci- 
ence club, and two groups which concern 
themselves with improving their reading 
and arithmetic skills. For the approxi- 
mately 10 per cent who do not wish to 
participate in the club program, rooms 
are set aside for supervised study pur- 
poses. In only one group, the senior girls’ 
chorus, is ability a requisite. As other 
interests are shown, additional clubs will 
be programmed. 

The last period of every Wednesday is 
set aside for assembly programs, with the 
seventh and eighth grades alternating in 


Research for the gifted. In the William McKinley Upper Grade Center an attempt 
has been made to arrange for each child to work at his own level. 
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Coaching non-English speaking children. Each passing semester sees improvement 
in school spirit and in the relationship among the various groups. 


participation. During the school year, all 
departments sponsor programs. Included 
in the schedule are activities designed to 
recognize national holidays, — special 
events, orient new students to McKinley, 
acquaint students with various local, state 
and national agencies, and programs 
which are the outgrowth or culminating 
activities of various classes or clubs. The 
final assembly program of each semester 
is the graduation—the goal of all of our 
students, and for some, the only gradua- 
tion in which they ever will participate. 
This January, 132 students were gradu- 
ated, and this June, the class will num- 
ber 198. 

As a supplement to the regular educa- 
tional program, we participate in the 
“Lighted Schoolhouse Program” which 
makes the building and its facilities avail- 
able to the community for recreational 
purposes three late afternoons and one 
evening a week. As the program develops 
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and the need arises, we may see the 
building open every day and evening the 
year round. 

The success of a program can be meas- 
ured by the progress made. If we use 
the test results of those graduated this 
February in comparison to our first 
graduating class of February 1955, the 
median achievement levels in reading 
and arithmetic have improved from 5.9 
to 6.6, and from 5.8 to 6.8 respectively, 
with the IQ median remaining fairly con- 
stant at 89. Individual growth showed 
gains from a low of a few months to a 
high of-over four years during the stu- 
dents’ two-year stay at McKinley. 

From the social viewpoint, success can 
be measured in the change which has 
taken place in general attitudes toward 
one another and toward the school and 
community. Each passing semester one 
notes the improvement in school spirit, 
thoughts on beautifying school grounds, 
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improvement in the relationship among 
the various racial groups, a decline in 
truancy and in the number of girls who 
must be excused from school attendance 
for social reasons. 

From the personnel viewpoint, al- 
though many of the staff are still classi- 
fied as substitute teachers, more are 
requesting that they be permanently 
assigned to McKinley. The results of 
each teachers’ examination suggest that 
for those who have served at McKinley, 
their experiences have been in keeping 
with modern theory and practice. 

What of the future? Individualization 
of programs will be continuously refined. 
We realize that it will be necessary for 
some children to spend a longer period 
of time in the elementary school. Our 
present thoughts are in the direction of 
establishing a 7C or 8C group which 
would extend the time spent at McKinley 
one semester for the slow learning child, 
so that he can master fundamentals at his 
own rate without failure or repetition. 


The Visitor 


Happiness, 





Our future plans include: 

1. Developing special science classes for 
those who demonstrate outstanding ability 
or interest in this area; 

2. Initiating and developing a follow-up 
study of our graduates so that we may be 
better guided in meeting the needs of the 
student body of the present and of 
tomorrow; 

3. Continuing the cooperative experi- 
mental guidance program so that our stu- 
dents will not only know where they have 
been, but also what lies ahead; 

4, Improving our promotional policy so 
that each child can recognize his own worth 
and be aware of his own limitations and 
potentialities; 

5. Evaluating and re-evaluating what we 
are doing so that we will always be pre- 
pared for the tomorrow and the students it 
will bring. 

No, we do not have all the answers— 
perhaps very few indeed. But we intend 
to keep on trying to do our best for the 
young adolescents of today who will be 
our tax-paying and voting citizens of 
tomorrow. 


Why are you a stranger at my door? 

You never take my hand and lead me down 
the paths of laughter and joy. 

Now when I go to the door to eagerly await 


you, 


Darkness meets me with its arms outstretched 
To take me down the paths of silence and 


SOITOW. 


How can I tempt you to call again? 
Would a table set for tea bring you? 
Or fresh flowers awaiting you on the door- 


step? 


Every day I leave the door ajar. 
I am at home to you, Happiness. 


—AILEEN AvERY—Grade 8A, South Pasa- 
dena, California, Junior High School. 
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JAMES A. FICKES 


School, Home, Community 
Are Not Institutions Apart 


Maturity and a commitment to democratic society are fostered 


in youth when school, home and community combine resources 


and understandings in an effort to meet the needs of boys and 


girls of this age. 


HE CONCERN of the school, home 

and community for adolescent welfare 
has increased in recent years. Currently 
newspapers, news magazines, radio and 
television emphasize what adolescents 
are doing in the community. Magazines 
designed for parent use present features 
dealing with the life of adolescent youth, 
and parent groups frequently choose the 
adolescent and his life as a focal point of 
study. Many church, recreation, and 
other community agencies have extended 
their teen age programs. A glance at the 
titles listed in the Education Index re- 
veals the intense interest of school staffs 
in these boys and girls. 

American society recognizes that the 
present cultural milieu may be increasing 
the difficulties of adolescents. However, 
a disheartening note in this concern is 


that the home, school, and community . 


organizations often take the position of 
“letting George do it” or assume that 
each should play a solo role in the work 
with adolescents. This at times appears 
to constitute a competitive and distrust- 
ful view of the other fellow’s work. 
Such an attitude is unfortunate. For 
one reason, a close cooperative approach 
by parents, teachers, and community 
youth leaders to the education of youth 
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is needed if the adolescent is to have a 
warm and secure environment for com- 
plete maturation and the development of 
a commitment to the values of our demo- 
cratic society and institutions. Further- 
more, responsibility assumed in isolation 
is wasteful of energies and facilities and 
is unrealistic in terms of what is known 
about adolescent growth and develop- 
ment. “Letting George do it” is almost 
totally unproductive. 

How can parents, school staffs, and 
community youth leaders work together 
for the most wholesome development of 
junior high age boys and girls? Effective 
cooperative effort in this depends, as in 
other partnerships where human welfare 
is the concern, upon the values and un- 
derstandings of the partners. Each indi- 
vidual must believe in the transcendent 
worth of the task and each must under- 
stand and accept his own unique role 
and that of his partners. 

Partners in “Junior High School, Inc.” 
will understand and appreciate the 
growth and behavior of this age group. 
They will value sharing in the growing 
pains of early adolescents as their inter- 
ests and abilities fan out in new direc- 
tions. Each will be concerned with the 
other's responsibility knowing full well 
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that what happens to the preadolescent 
while he is with others influences his 
attitudes and behavior in all situations. 


A Cooperative Approach 


Throughout the country in commun- 
ities when parents, teachers and com- 
munity leaders understand and_ hold 
highly the task of providing the best 
learning and living environments for the 
early adolescent, many cooperative proj- 
ects are under way. Mothers and fathers, 
teachers and counselors, scout leaders 
and ministers are planning and working 
together in providing school, recreation, 
religious, and fine arts activities and 
areas. However, the continuing problems 
and difficulties, and the failure of adoles- 
cent behavior to improve become dis- 
heartening. What specifically might be 
done to improve educational experiences 
and facilities offered junior high youth? 
The following questions may suggest 
ways of evaluating current practices and 
may point toward continued efforts: 

1. Should cooperative educational ef- 
fort be a four-way parent, teacher, youth 
leader, and preadolescent partnership? 
And, if so, how can such a partnership 
be developed? 

The fact that boys and girls of junior 
high age are intent on breaking away 
from adult authority and yet are insecure 
and dependent seems to indicate the 
answer. The community-wide recognition 
of young teen agers in a four way part- 
nership would give them a feeling of 
dignity and worth. At the same time, the 
partnership would provide adult guid- 
ance which is kindly, unobtrusive, and 
does not threaten the young person’s 
need for security. 


JAMES A. FICKES is professor of edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland. 
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Since much of the time of the young 
adolescent is spent with his own age 
mates, this partnership would help the 
adults find out what he values and what 
he thinks of adult society. At the same 
time, this partnership has an opportunity 
to provide experiences that give teens 
insight into society's values and rules. 
Where conflicts exist about such prob- 
lems as dating, using family cars, and 
party hours, agreement can be reached 
and feelings of rebellion and frustration 
of all the participants lessened. 

The country over, such cooperative 
action is going on. Visiting teachers bring 
parents, teachers, boys and girls, and 
social and legal agencies together. In 
Prince George’s County, Maryland, cur- 
riculum planning involves parents, teach- 
ers, and the junior high pupils. In junior 
high schools having unified or core pro- 
grams and in many subject matter classes, 
teachers and pupils seek the help of 
parents and community groups in plan- 
ning learning experiences, 

Community agencies assume leader- 
ship, also, in cooperative effort. Many 
recreation boards, church boards, and 
community councils have both adult and 
youth representation. In Oyster Bay, 
New York, for example, the enthusiasm 
and energy of preadolescent youth have 
been marshaled by the community in 
planning and decorating the community 
Christmas tree and in organizing a Santa 
Claus telephone service. 

2. Should more emphasis be given to 
community aspects of early adolescent 
education? And if so, how might this be 
done? 

The interests of the early adolescent 
boy and girl and the demands of society 
take them beyond the home, school and 
neighborhood for play, school and work. 
As they go they can make substantial 
contributions to community life. In an 
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experiment at Petersburg, West Virginia, 
participants worked with elementary 
school children and high school youth to 
improve community health. In other 
communities early teens give their serv- 
ices as hospital aides, in nurseries, on 
playgrounds, on farms during emergency 
situations, as pollsters, and as workers in 
Civil Defense situations. These experi- 
ences help teens by giving them adult 
status, and the opportunity to develop 
citizenship skills and to explore the world 
of work. However, if they are to have 
such opportunities, educational guidance 
from many community groups is needed. 

The advantages of exploratory voca- 
tional experiences and the desire of the 
young person to earn money suggest a 
need for business leaders to participate 
in educational planning. They are 
uniquely fitted to determine the kinds of 
work the adolescent can do and to plan 
with junior high staffs ways such work 
can be brought into the school day. 

The 4-H organization offers 
junior high youth many exploratory voca- 
tional experiences. In a few cities a num- 
ber of trade projects have been very 
successful in helping youth explore. 
Careers Unlimited, for example, gives 
young people under the guidance of 
business leaders a chance to incorporate 


rural 


their own companies, sell stock, market 
a product, and divide profits among 
stockholders. Parents, school staffs, and 
civic leaders might provide opportunities 
for boys and girls to observe doctors, 
machinists, stenographers, and nurses, 
and to discuss with them the nature of 
their work. Interviewing workers and 
having them visit informally in schools 
can help develop a real understanding of 
the world of work. 

Boys and girls need to understand 
and participate in governmental agen- 
cies. Too often the only contacts youth 
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have with government workers are in 
their brushes with the law. Youth some- 
times take over the various city or state 
offices for a day but all too often this 
results in newspaper publicity rather 
than real learning and service to the 
community. Constructive contacts that 
give a true picture of government at 
work need to be provided. 

3. Should the junior high school staft 
assume more leadership in developing 
cooperative effort? And if so, how? 

Since society uses schools to further 
the ideals, knowledge, and social goals 
of education, it appears axiomatic that 
the initiative lies with the schools. School 
staffs must assume the kind of leadership 
that makes it possible for all the teachers 
of youth—church, school, home, govern- 
ment, and community—to plan together. 

Junior high school staffs especially 
need to tackle the problem because the 
natural growth and development of 
early adolescents extend their loyalties, 
interests, and sphere of activity from the 
home and neighborhood to the wider 
community. In doing this junior high 
youth need the support of both the near 
and the wider community. They need to 
plan and to participate in home and 
school activities and in the larger com- 
munity to feel that their contributions 
are worth while; that they are effective 
citizens now. 

What can junior high school staffs do? 
They can bring youth leaders face to face 
more often and under more favorable 
circumstances. Some contacts should be 
casual and others concerned with proj- 
ects centered on school or civic services. 
Social activities designed for fun, to help 
families make new friends, and to extend 
children’s friendship not only with peers 
but with adults are also worth while. 
Whenever librarians, church workers, 
recreation leaders, teachers, parents, and 
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youth are together under favorable cir- 
cumstances they come to understand 
each other, to gain respect for human 
personality and to acquire skill in human 
relationships. All these bring more effec- 
tive community action in education as 
well as other areas. 

Junior high school staffs can improve 
communication between groups. Bulletin 
boards, display cases, assemblies and sec- 
tions of the school paper are now used 
to reasonable advantage. However, in 
many places, newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and television are not being used 
advantageously. The educational oppor- 
tunities in mass media are limitless, and, 
as yet, are hardly explored. In the effec- 
tive use of these media all groups inter- 
ested in the education of youth can tell 
others what they are doing and what 
needs to be done. 

Newspapers, magazines, and radio and 
television stations need to have qualified 
preadolescents, parents, school people, 
and youth leaders on their staff who can 
express the viewpoints and activities of 
the group they represent. The “Mickey 
Mouse Show,” for example, has a youth 
reporter who does a constructive job re- 
porting the activities of children here 
and in other lands. Television and radio 
need the educator’s help to improve the 
type of program in which youth prob- 
lems are discussed. New techniques can 
and should be found for capturing an 
audience. 

Since the teacher appears to be in a 
key position to assume leadership in 
cooperative efforts to improve education 
for the adolescent, his program, schedule, 
and work load must be designed so he 
can do the job. Time must be provided 
the teacher for home visits, census tak- 
ing, meetings with parents, field trips, 
ascertaining community resources, and a 
legion of other classroom activities that 
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can bring the school and community 
together. If for no other reason the block 
plan or core program has merit since it 
keeps the number of pupil contacts low. 

In-service education programs need to 
provide teachers far more knowledge 
about class and community structure. 
Teachers in community centered schools 
need a great variety of skills often 
neglected in their preservice training. 
Skills in interviewing, discussion, problem 
solving, planning and human relations 
are but a few. They need to be skilled in 
using the human resources of the com- 
munity in bringing the community into 
the school as well as taking children into 
the community. These skills the teacher 
should have as well as computation skills. 
They are not developed by chance but 
must be taught and learned. In-service 
programs have this task. 

School administrators have a major 
responsibility for bringing the junior high 
school and the community together for 
educational effort. As one drives through 
small towns and cities in the early eve- 
ning he sees many school buildings 
bright with lights as school facilities are 
used by the entire community, both chil- 
dren and adults, for recreation and study. 
In many schools, school administrators 
make offices available to scout and recre- 
ation leaders. Branch libraries are some- 
times housed in school buildings in 
smaller towns and sometimes congrega- 
tions meet there on Sundays. It is natural 
for a community to gravitate toward the 
school for most educational undertakings 
and a cooperative administration will 
bring this to reality. 

For the junior high school child, noth- 
ing is more devastating than the conflict 
in values that is evident all about him. 
He obtains values by contagion but he 
builds values by thoughtful action in 
many varied life situations. 
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A WHOLE ARMY of speech teachers 

falls in for sound-off time. With eyes 
front, they stand at attention, ready to 
meet the needs of boys and girls; again, 
they are at ease—in the field of subject- 
matter. Armed with techniques which 
vary like their personalities, they sound 
off. “One,” “Two,” “Three,” “Four.” Down 
the line they go. 

First, of course, there is Mother, one’s 
earliest teacher of talk. If her emotional 
makeup is such that she throws linguistic 
discretion to those very breezes which 
we long for in July, the language to which 
the infant is first exposed is a strange, 
intimate affair. How is the “toot ‘itto 
dumplin’” to know that everyone does 
not so indulge in affectionate disfigura- 
tion of the verbal? Being Nature’s great- 
est little imitator, he picks up during the 
diaper stage this unique type of lan- 
guage communication. 

A victim of linguistic folly, he has a 
frustrating experience when he goes to 
school, Other children laugh at his odd 
articulation and at the coined phrase- 
ology that calls for interpretation. That 
which was cute in cradle quarters be- 
comes a verbal handicap in the school- 


room. And what hurts a mother more 


than the realization that through her own 
folly she has led her child into a disas- 
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the Importance of People 





Column Editor: Richard L. Henderson 
Contributor: Ann Ess Morrow 


“Get youngsters in front of the class and they can’t make a sound. 
But just listen to them in the hall!” Sound familiar? It does to our May 
contributor, Mrs. Ann Ess Morrow of Pontiac, Michigan, who has some 
sesquipedalian comments to make in reply. 


Sounding Off on Speech 


trous maze of sound habits which really 
aren't sound at all and which must all be 
boldly blasted before the ground work 

can begin? The older the child grows, 
and the more adhesive his faulty speech 
habits are, the more ridiculous becomes 
the picture—until one thinks with a sorry 
smile of the husky, musclebound block- 
buster who still answers the phone when 
people ask for Junior. 

Then there is the father who heads a 
grammatically happy home. His child has 
a leap-frog start on those who come from 
households in which the principles of 
good speech and valid expression are 
truly remote. Those children grow up in 
a grammatically malodorous atmosphere 
of consistent He donts and Aint got 
nuthin’s. Thus they acquire habits not at 
all conducive to the adequate self- 
expression that will be so stressed in sub- 
sequent schooling. 


The Professionals 


So much for the homefront teachers. 
Now for the professionals. Third in line 
is the speech teacher who affords her 
children a pretty outlook on the whole 
situation. Only she’s so attractive herself 
that when they try to speak, they can't. 
And so they whistle. Especially the older 
boys. 
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Next we see the speech teacher who 
loves prestige and admiration. She sounds 
off with unbelievable detail—her linguis- 
tic triumphs, her publications, her awards, 
her adventures in the land of the profes- 
sionally glib. She emanates a self-love 
glow suggestive of the firefly. At first, 
the would-be talkers in the group are 
rapt listeners; then they grow restless, 
like a pup with a bone that waits. Psy- 
chologists would not have us say that the 
students are inattentive, rather, they be- 
come attentive to other stimuli. Yes, self- 
expression flourishes —on the teacher's 
part. 

Then there is the speech teacher who 
allows no speech—the formal disciplin- 
arian. She permits no informal discus- 
sions at the conclusion of talks, no help- 
ful suggestions, no student evaluation, 
but cuts off the beneficiaries as com- 
pletely as an irate uncle’s will. Absolute 
silence she demands unless a quivering 
victim is vocalizing. She lets it be known 
that no one talks in speech class—except 
those on whom she pounces. Many a boy 
or girl has his heart in his mouth, though 
few put it into their speech. They do 
tongue-twisters by the hour; then they 
stagger out and twist words about in 
sheer relief. 

Now here is another type we recognize 
—the teacher who is as careless in her 
ways as in her presentation. She rushes 
in, informally finishing a sentence to 
someone outside, and audibly vacillates 
as to what they'll do today. Let’s see now 
—why not an experience? Aren't their 
lives just loaded? She didn’t toss around 
on her pillow last night trying to dream 
up that assignment. That nightmared all 
by itself. She gives the class no oppor- 
tunity at all for preparation, yet with all 
the inconsistency of womanhood she 
frowns on the extemporaneous. She half- 
listens, dreaming of week-end fun, and 
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murmurs, “That's fine, dear.” We only 
wish it were. 

But lo, here is the teacher with genuine 
insight. She knows that boys and girls 
are easily embarrassed by anything per- 
sonal. So her criticism of their awkward 
little mannerisms that are all a part of 
that gangling growth of adolescence is 
tactful, rather than annihilating, and is 
based on the significant, rather than on 
the obvious. She knows that they may not 
deliver well, but her kindliness and faith 
keep them trying. When she suggests 
what is wrong and how to right the situa- 
tion, she audibly approves that which 
was right, and the child learns without 
severe sting. She is well read in her area, 
is conversant with all types of theories 
and the reasons for their existence. She 
realizes that if speech is- effective in 
modifying the behavior of others, the 
child will find satisfaction in the response 
his speech brings. She gives the children 
a needed sense of informational security, 
instead of a flashing exposure to pedan- 
try. No constant interrupter is she, and 
she veers from concentrating on one idea 
that is set like a bank time-clock. When 
speech growth seems slow, she is not 
discouraged. 

She realizes, too, the opportunities for 
creative work. She knows that it is better 
to examine the problem first and to ac- 
company trial and error with thoughtful 
criticism; that if the youngsters won't 
expose fallacies of thinking, they must be 
guided into identifying these; that the 
child himself must be developed; and that 
without proper experiences, he will be 
lacking in adequate words. She does not 
want him to think of speech training as a 
platform project, but as part of his 
normal training for social adjustment. 

Through their speech habits she recog- 
nizes those children who are aggressive, 
those who seek attention. The fearful, 
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The Importance of People 


by Rura Cunnincuam (1907-1956) 
Price: $1.00 


A group of the author's famous sketches including these 


intriguing titles: 


“Miss Squirrely Gozinta Heaven” 


“Flowers in Her Hair” 


“A Closed Door Has 'T'wo Sides” 
“Rob Williams Comes Back” 
“Everyone Needs to Belong” 
“X Marks the Spot” 


“Glass Houses Are Handy” 


“The Procrustes of Curricula” 


Proceeds from the sale of this booklet to go to the Ruth 


Cunningham Fellowship 'und at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Discounts available: 


10-19 copies—10%; 20 copies and over—20% 


Order from: 


BuREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


525 Wesr 120rn S1ReeE1 


the antagonistic, the pessimistic—all are 
known to her, and with the wisdom of a 
modern Moses she tends to guide them 
into normalcy through sympathetic speech 
training. Under her skillful guidance, 
their reading ability, as well as their rest- 
less personalities, tend to improve. Magi- 
cally she opens to them further apprecia- 
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tion of related activities, and radio, 
drama, television, debate become increas- 
ingly meaningful. Surely hers is a worthy 
goal—to broaden lives and to facilitate 
an ease of speaking that makes for gra- 
cious living. Instinctively, we salute her. 

—ANN Ess Morrow, teacher, Pontiac 
High School, Pontiac, Michigan. 
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Curriculum News ana Bulleting 


e The use of television as a teaching 
resource has been developed extensively 
by the schools in the greater Cincinnati 
area. Station WCET was built by popu- 
lar subscription of funds from the people 
of Hamilton County, Ohio, and became, 
on July 26, 1954, the nation’s first licensed 
educational television station. The station 
televises a regular schedule of programs 
throughout the school day. In general, 
these are produced by TV program pro- 
duction subcommittees organized from 
the 13 local school districts in the county. 
The chairman of each of these subcom- 
mittees is a member of the TV curricu- 
lum committee that plans the broadcast 
activities of the station. Programs are 
planned in terms of areas that the com- 
mittee feels could best be served by tele- 
vised programs. A school study manual 
is published periodically so that all 
teachers in the school systems have avail- 
able complete information about the pro- 
grams to be televised, together with sug- 
gestions for utilizing the program in the 
regular work of the class. AUDREY Norris, 
supervisor for the Hamilton County 
Schools, reports that the schools of the 
county have produced about 160 pro- 
grams of approximately 25 minutes dura- 
tion each since the station was estab- 
lished. 

e As is true in a number of our for- 
ward-looking school systems, each indi- 
vidual building is regarded as a unit for 
curriculum planning in the Wilmington, 
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Column Editor: Galen Saylor 


Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Delaware, Public Schools. The school 
endeavors to develop a program that 
serves the unique needs of that particu- 
lar locality. So the responsibility of the 
central staff of instructional supervisors 
and specialists is to assist each school in 
developing a unified approach to good 
education for all children and youth. 
Mrs. Mina Brown, director of the Cur- 
riculum Center of the. Wilmington 
Schools, in a special report, states that 
the principal methods used in develop- 
ing this unified approach to good educa- 
tion are through an in-service education 
program, staff meetings, publications, 
and community liaison. But in all of these 
aspects of the curriculum development 
program only one purpose is sought: to 
enable well trained and competent staft 
and experienced leadership to develop a 
program within a framework that en- 
courages instructional progress and bril- 
liance. 

The in-service program for 1956-57, 
which has considerable budget support, 
includes an American Cultural Resources 
Workshop in which teachers take field 
trips to historical and cultural resources 
of the community, child study groups 
organized under the direction of the 
Child Development Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, a teachers’ seminar 
on the superior pupil, and a number of 
other courses or informal workshop 
groups organized in terms of special 
teacher interest. Staff meetings include 
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Researeh for Curriculum Improvement 


Prepared by ASCD 1957 Yearbook Committee— 
ArTHUR W. FosHay, Chairman 
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350 pages $4.00 
. Offers a theoretical setting for curriculum research 
. . Deals with the research process 
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Action Research: A Case Study 
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58 pages $1.00 
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instruction 
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. Gives actual case studies of curriculum improvement through research. 
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1957 Edition 


Brief annotations of current publications published during 1956 of particular 
interest to school people. 


84 pages $1.00 
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the regularly scheduled building meet- 
ing and in addition meetings of many 
curriculum committees and special ad- 
visory groups, such as the Educational 
Council, instructional councils for the 
investigation of special problems, and 
committees on professional policies and 
on selection of instructional materials. 

Publications include a regular monthly 
bulletin directed to parents and citizens 
and a bulletin designed to serve as an 
internal news-organ for members of the 
staff. The Curriculum Service Center also 
publishes bimonthly a bulletin called 
“The Enrichment Bulletin.” It reviews 
books that might be useful as reference 
works throughout the schools. Of course, 
the final reports of curriculum develop- 
ment committees are also published. 
Community liaison is maintained through 
the school PTA’s and through a city-wide 
Home and School Council. This council 
is made up of both educators and lay 
persons and meets regularly throughout 
the year to study basic school policies. 
E. L. WuicHAM serves as director of the 
Division of Instruction. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


e Long Beach Public Schools, A Guide 
to the Teaching of Safety in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, 1956, 98 p.; Guide to 
the Teaching of Art in the Senior High 
School: Home and Community Planning, 
1956, 109 p. Long Beach, California: the 
Schools. (Available at designated deposi- 
tory. ) 

The safety bulletin gives suggestions 
for introducing safety education at ap- 
propriate points in the elementary school 
curriculum. It is a general guide, giving 
teachers instructions not only as to steps 
to take in emergency situations, but 
rather detailed suggestions for teaching 
safety at school and for developing safety 
habits among the children while at home 
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and at large in the community. Numer- 
ous teaching resources are listed, and the 
bulletin is replete with suggestions for 
developing learning experiences on safety. 

The art guide continues the series 
already developed in the Long Beach 
Schools, this one covering the area of 
home decoration, home planning, and 
community planning. The booklet fol- 
lows the format of the earlier publica- 
tions, devoting sections to the philosophy 
of art, the art interest of adolescence, and 
materials for developing this phase of 
the art program. A large part of the bul- 
letin is devoted to methods for teaching 
art in relation to home and community 
planning. 


e Nebraska State Department of Edu- 
cation, Physical Education for Nebraska 
Elementary Schools. Lincoln, Nebraska: 
the Department, 1957, 306 p. 

This is a comprehensive guide that 
should prove helpful to elementary 
teachers as well as physical education 
specialists. The first chapter discusses the 
philosophy of physical education and the 
basic factors to be considered in planning 
the program. Later sections deal with the 
facilities and equipment needed, the 
characteristics of good physical educa- 
tion programs, posture, self-testing activ- 
ities and stunts, track and field, games, 
rhythmic activities, singing games and 
folk dances, party games, and the enrich- 
ment of the physical education program 
through other phases of the curriculum. 
A section is also devoted to the coordi- 
nation of physical education and health. 


e Virginia Casey, English Teaching 
Aids for a Stronger America. 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Aviation Education 
Council, 1955, 93 p., 75 cents. 

This is another of a series of curricu- 
lum guides that describes learning experi- 
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ences from the field of aviation that may 
be used in the regular curriculum. The 
booklet was prepared for the Illinois 
Curriculum Program by the Aviation 
Education Project under the direction of 
Harold Hand. The National Aviation 
Council has reprinted it for general dis- 
tribution. Booklets have previously been 
published in the areas of science and 
mathematics. In the development of 
these materials, a committee prepared a 
basic statement on the educational impli- 
cations of the air age for curriculum 
planning. These statements were sub- 
mitted to a number of teachers in each 
of these subject fields with the request 
that they indicate those objectives which 
they felt would be appropriate to de- 
velop through their respective subjects. 
On the basis of these evaluations, the 
Aviation Education Project set about to 
prepare guides that would help teachers 
in these fields make effective use of 
resource materials and learning experi- 
ences that relate to aviation. 

The current bulletin provides an exten- 
sive amount of material, suggesting ways 
in which English teachers can make use 
of the rich resources available in the 
field of aviation. Not only are the pupils 
engaged in interesting and stimulating 
learning expériences that develop Eng- 
lish abilities but at the same time they 
also are acquiring basic understandings 
in the field of aviation. 

e San Diego City Schools, A Guide to 
Moral and Spiritual Education in Ele- 
mentary Schools, 1956, 72 p.; A Guide to 
Moral and Spiritual Education in Second- 
ary Schools, 1956, 55 p. San Diego, Cali- 
fornia: the Schools. 

These two pamphlets are revisions of 
reports issued in 1952. Additional sec- 
tions have been added in the new edi- 
tions relating to the use of sacred litera- 
ture in the schools, devotional exercises, 
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and a_ statement concerning common 
beliefs related to moral and _ spiritual 
values. The elementary booklet lists sug- 
gestions which teachers at the various 
grade levels may wish to use in develop- 
ing moral and spiritual values. In addi- 
tion, activities for use in art and in physi- 
cal education are also listed. 

The secondary bulletin lists activities 
that may be used by every teacher in 
homeroom activities, assembly programs, 
observance of special days and holidays, 
co-curricular activities, and guidance and 
counseling activities. The second part of 
the bulletin contains suggestions for use 
in the various subject fields. This phase 
of education is a very difficult one, and 
schools concerned about the problem 
may find these booklets suggestive of 
one approach. 

e Philadelphia Public Schools, Indus- 
try as an Economic Institution. Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: the Public Schools, 
1957, 113 p. 

The seventh and eighth grade social 
studies program in Philadelphia centers 
around the study of institutions. Grade 7 
deals with the school, the home and the 
family as social institutions and grade 8 
with government as a political institution 
and industry as an economic institution. 
This booklet is for use in the second part 
of the eighth grade course. Three aspects 
of industry are studied: “The Work Our 
Family and Friends Do in the Delaware 
River Valley”; “The World’s Work”; and 
“Industries as an Economic Institution 
—A Summary.” A great deal of informa- 
tion about industry is given and teaching 
suggestions are also provided. An exten- 
sive list of teaching resources has been 
included. 

e Minneapolis Public Schools, Vocabu- 
lary Helps for Beginning Reading. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: the Schools, 1957, 
146 p. 
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This pamphlet is designed to help 
teachers in the early grades develop an 
appropriate reading sequence, It con- 
sists of an analysis of the new words 
introduced in each reader available for 
use in the Minneapolis schools. The 
analysis also lists the words that have 
been repeated from books previously 
analyzed in the list, so that the teacher 
can develop a suitable sequence of use 
in terms of the reading skills of his 
pupils. It will have little value to anyone 
except teachers who make use of these 
particular books, but the selection is 
extensive. 

e Richmond Public Schools, Ele- 
mentary School Science: Animal Life, 
1956, 24 p.; Understanding the Interde- 
pendence of People (Social Studies— 
Second Grade ), 1956, 151 p.; Girls Physi- 
cal Education, 1956, 311 p. Richmond, 
California: the Schools. 

The science bulletin continues a series 
developed by the Richmond Schools. 
Science in the elementary school centers 
around five basic areas, and resource 
units are made available on significant 
topics in each of these areas. Teachers 
may use the units at any level in the 
development of science understandings 
and insights. The booklet contains sug- 
gested experiences and teaching resources 
for various topics on animal life. 

The social studies unit is designed to 
help teachers develop the social studies 
program at the second grade level. The 
theme for this grade is understanding the 
interdependence of people, and three 
areas of study are suggested: stores and 
markets, the post office, and the farm. 
The minimum basic understandings are 
listed for various phases of each area, 
content and learning activities are given 
in a parallel column, and teaching re- 
sources in the third column. A large part 
of the bulletin is devoted to suggestions 
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for construction activities, dramatic play 
activities, music and rhythm activities, 
and culminating activities. 

The physical education guide is for the 
program from grades 7 through 12. A 
large number of excellent guides for 
physical education have appeared in re- 
cent years, and this is a fine addition to 
the list, for it is comprehensive and com- 
plete. It provides teaching suggestions 
for the various phases of a physical edu- 
cation program, such as aquatics, group 
activities, individual sport, rhythms, and 
teen sports. Resource material in the 
areas of body mechanics, drills, folk 
dancing, modern dancing, and various 
sports is also included. 

e Eugene Public Schools, The Social 
Living Program, 1953, 24 p. (mimeo- 
graphed ); First Grade Science, 1955, 28 
p.; Second Grade Handbook, 1954, 103 
p.; Policy Statements of Central Curricu- 
lum Committees, 1956, 11 p. (mimeo- 
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graphed ). Eugene, Oregon: the Schools. 

The social living guide describes the 
core type of program which has been 
developed in the Eugene Public Schools 
since about 1936. Core is an integral part 
of the curriculum of the schools from 
grade 1 through grade 12. The guide dis- 
cusses the content and organization of 
the core program at each grade level. 

The science handbook is typical of the 
material prepared for this area for each 
grade of the elementary school. A scope 
and sequence chart has been developed 
for the science program, and guides are 
available to help the teacher in develop- 
ing various units of work encompassed in 
the six science areas constituting the 
scope of the program. The guide outlines 
content for each topic and suggests learn- 
ing activities for attaining the goals. 

Handbooks for each elementary grade 
have been developed, the one for the 
second grade being listed here. These 
handbooks contain brief statements on 
each subject to be included in the cur- 
riculum. The six units included in the 
social living program are outlined in con- 
siderable detail. 

Certain policy statements prepared by 
the central curriculum committee in re- 
cent years have been collected together 
in bulletin form. These policies relate to 
a number of aspects of instruction. 

e Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools, Guiding Growth in Written 
Expression. Volume 1: Young Children. 
Los Angeles 12, California: the Superin- 
tendent, 1956, 135 p. 

Many curriculum workers already are 
familiar with the excellent comprehen- 
sive guide for the Los Angeles County 
Schools, Educating the Children of Los 
Angeles County. To supplement this 
basic guide, three guides in language arts 
have been developed: Guiding Growth 
in Spelling; Guiding Growth in Reading; 
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Guiding Growth in Written Expression. 
The last-named guide is published in 
three volumes, Volume 1 for the primary 
school, Volume 2 for the middle grades, 
and Volume 3 for the upper grades. 

The guide should be very helpful to 
teachers. Illustrations of the writings of 
children are given throughout the 
volume. A chapter deals with ways in 
which teachers can promote children’s 
desire to express themselves. Other chap- 
ters deal with the motivation of written 
work, the mechanics of writing, and self- 
evaluation of writing skills. 

e Louis Vultena, Sex and Family Edu- 
cation in High School. Cedar Falls, lowa: 
Iowa State Teachers College, 1955. 53 p. 

This pamphlet should be very helpful 
to any teacher working in the area of 
marriage and family relations or sex edu- 
cation. It reports a survey of sex and 
family education in Iowa high schools, 
and then presents a suggested program 
for this area. Case studies of two Iowa 
schools which offer programs of this 
type are included. The pamphlet closes 
with an extensive list of resource material 
for teaching sex and family education. 

e Elmer Ellis (ed.), Toward Better 
Teaching in College. University of Mis- 
souri Bulletin, Vol. 57, No. 13. Columbia, 
Missouri: the University, 1956, 87 p. 

This pamphlet contains a series of 14 
lectures delivered to the faculty of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. The lectures have 
been expanded and revised for publica- 
tion in the present form. ASCD’ers who 
are college teachers may be interested in 
this effort to improve the quality of col- 
lege instruction. 

e Milwaukee Public Schools, Using 
Your Community Resources, 1955 (Rev.); 
Biology in the Preservation of Man's 
Health, A Resource Unit, 1952 (Rev.), 
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54 p.; The United States Constitution, A 
Resource Unit, 1953, 54 p.; Exploring 
Vocations, A Resource Unit, 1953, 147 p.; 
Reading, A Basic Skill, 1955, 40 p.; Nutri- 
tion, A Resource Unit for the Fourth 
Grade, 1955, 39 p.; Dental Health, A 
Resource Unit for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, 1955, 68 p.; A Guide 
for Integration of Conservation Educa- 
tion with the Existing Curriculum, 1956, 
37 p.; Conservation Education: Soil—Its 
Wise Use and Management, A Resource 
Unit, 1952, 36 p.; Conservation Educa- 
tion: Trees in the Living Community, A 
Resource Unit, 1955, 49 p. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: the Schools. 

These are some of the well planned 
and comprehensive curriculum guides 
prepared by the Milwaukee Public 
Schools in recent years. As will be noted, 
most of them are resource units. The 
guide on using community resources will 
be helpful to other teachers in that the 
introductory sections give suggestions for 
making field trips effective teaching de- 
vices. The latter part of the bulletin is a 
list of suggested trips in Milwaukee. 

The resource units have all been de- 
veloped on a common pattern; desired 
outcomes of the unit are given; sugges- 
tions for introducing the unit are pro- 
vided; and the body of the guide is an 
extensive outline of suggested content 
and learning experiences. All of the 
guides contain lists of teaching resources. 
In fact, the primary purpose of the re- 
source unit on the Constitution is to give 
teachers some guidance in selecting from 
among many resources available those 
that seem most pertinent to such a topic. 
Similarly, the vocations unit contains a 
comprehensive section listing materials 
on various vocations. 

The reading guide was prepared pri- 
marily for the layman. It discusses the 
individual variations among children in 
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From July 30 to August 30, the Human 
Relations Center for Training and Re- 
search of Saint Louis University will 
conduct a Workshop in Human Rela- 
tions and Group Guidance on the 
Mexico City College Campus. The 
Workshop carries six hours of credit. 
The fee of $350.00 includes transpor- 
tation from San Antonio and return by 
American Airlines, tuition, board and 
room in Mexico City, specified field 
trips and one hour daily of instruction 
in the Spanish language. 


For information write: 


Trafford P. Maher, S.J. 


Director, Department of Education 


Human Relations Center for 
Training and Research 


15 North Grand 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 











the development of reading ability, and 
the reading program at each school level. 

The resource units for health are excel- 
lent teaching material for areas fre- 
quently neglected. Specialists in nutrition 
and in dentistry participated in the 
preparation of the respective bulletins. 

Wisconsin schools give considerable 
attention to conservation, and the three 
guides reviewed here recommend pro- 
cedures for developing conservation edu- 
cation in the Milwaukee schools. One 
bulletin suggests ways in which conser- 
vation is integrated into the regular sub- 
jects in the elementary schools, and the 
other two are elaborate resource units for 
developing such a program. 

e Shorewood Public Schools, Pupil- 
Teacher Participation in Planning, 1956, 
4 p. (mimeographed ). Shorewood, Wis- 
consin: the Schools. 


This is the report of an all-faculty 
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With these two new books it’s remarkably easy to 
help your students quickly improve their handwrit- 
ing. Each shows, step by step, the correct and easy 
way to form both letters and numbers. And each 
letter of the alphabet is clearly illustrated and 
charted for ready reference and constant improve- 


ment. 


Self-instruction and self-analysis are combined with 
the correct visualization of each letter to achieve 
better writing. And ample space is provided to make 


and score your own or pupils’ efforts. 


Pore Clee 
COMPANY 


Two NEW Books for the second of the “THREE R’s”’ 


“OUR PRINT LETTERS’—MANUSCRIPT 









it Nitiige 


SEND TODAY for these helpful new books. 
Each has 64 pages and cover. Size 6x8. 
Three copies, $1.00 each, postpaid; single 
copy $1.25 each, postpaid. 


Dept. EL, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 


workshop on cooperative teacher-pupil 
planning. After discussing the theoretical 
basis of teacher-pupil planning, the work- 
shop group organized into interest groups 
and prepared reports that contained ex- 
amples of teacher-pupil planning. The 
first section of this bulletin is devoted to 
a consideration of the principles of coop- 
erative planning, and the remainder of 
the material describes uses of this tech- 
nique at various grade levels and in sub- 
ject areas. 

e School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, Youth Search for Freedom and 
Significance, Preliminary Report of the 
Youth Community Participation Project. 
New York: New York University, 1956, 
33 p. 

The Center for Community Services of 
the School of Education of New York 
University is sponsoring this pilot project. 
The primary purpose of the project is to 
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demonstrate that self-governing youth 
groups with wise adult encouragement 
can help adolescents achieve significant 
and responsible relationships in commun- 
ity life. This bulletin is a preliminary 
report that contains brief descriptions of 
some of the youth participation projects 
included in the study, and a summary of 
principles that have evolved so far in 
the study. 


e Denver Public Schools, How Chil- 
dren Develop in Expressing Three- 
Dimensional Form (leaflets for kinder- 
garten through grade six). Denver, Colo- 
rado: the Schools, 1956. 

These seven fold-out leaflets illustrate 
and explain the development of children 
in terms of creative expression in three- 
dimensional form as they advance from 
grade to grade. Photographs of art work 
are used to illustrate the basic principles 
listed. 
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Uniting Forees + Improve Edueation 


Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 


Indirect Censorship 


| ome RECENT appearance of another 

answer to Rudolph Flesch! brings to 
mind a disturbing experience of the cur- 
rent academic year. The writer sat in a 
two-day conference with a group of pro- 
fessional people whose advice was sought 
on a variety of problems, among them 
“how to help parents understand what is 
now known about the teaching of read- 
ing, what advice to give them with re- 
spect to ways in which they may help 
their children in this critical area of 
learning, and what to suggest that they 
read.” My associates were not without 
ideas on these and other equally compli- 
cated questions and, needless to say, this 
fact neither disturbed nor surprised me. 

I was concerned, however, when some 
of our number would not have listed 
Why Johnny Can't Read among the book 
titles to suggest to parents. My opinion of 
this book is easily stated. I don't like it. 
I never like to see a problem tortured 
through distortion. Yet the book appeared. 
It has been read (as was surely antici- 
pated by the author and the publisher, 
even though, had the author been cor- 
rect, it should have had but a limited 
public). And, having been read, as school 
people know, it has been talked about. 
Moreover, there is need that it be further 
“talked about and about.” What better 
way to have this happen than to have it 
read in relationship to other books that 


‘Sam Duker and Thomas Nally. The Truth 
about Your Child’s Reading. New York: Crown. 


1957. 


May 1957 


challenge its swashbuckling style? We 
shall not serve education well by black- 
listing (and to withhold is to blacklist by 
default) writings we do not approve, 
especially when these writings have been 
widely publicized. There are too many 
forces outside of education ready to do 
this. We ought not create a comparable 
force within. 

In the same issue of the Saturday Re- 
view in which the The Truth About Your 
Child's Reading was reviewed? an article, 
“Sometimes Good Things Are Free,” by 
Thomas E. Cooney and a boxed column, 
“Are ‘Free’ Films Good,” by Cecile Starr,* 
brought the same problem to the fore by 
indirection. Cecile Starr notes, for in- 
stance, that “According to one survey, 86 
per cent of the high schools in this coun- 
try use ‘free films’ in the classroom as 
direct teaching aids or as general back- 
ground information”; and adds, “If the 
report errs, I would imagine it is on the 
conservative side.” Cooney, without men- 
tioning this, reveals the plight of the mail- 
man as he considers the problem of edu- 
cators in dealing with the teaching aids 
private groups now supply the schools, 
saying: 

Just about every day’s mail brings to the 
desk of a school superintendent, a principal, 
or a classroom teacher some kind of book, 
pamphlet, or chart designed to show that 


* Review by Hazel Arnold Trumble, February 
16, 1957, p. 47-48. 

* Saturday Review, February 16, 
33-35. 

* Saturday Review, February 16, 1957, p. 34. 


1957, p. 
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CURRICULUM FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By BEATRICE DAVIS HURLEY, New York University 


JUST PUBLISHED. This new textbook nar- ing. Chapters analyze in detail each content 
rows the gap between educational theory and area of the curriculum, showing its contribu- 
current practices of the elementary school cur- tion to child development, outlining effective 
riculum. It describes the historical develop- teaching procedures, indicating sources of con- 
ment of the elementary school curriculum and tent enrichment, and suggesting methods of 
discusses the dynamics of teaching and learn- evaluating growth. 31 ills., 402 pp. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES OF 
| CURRICULUM IMPROV EMENT 


By VERNON E. ANDERSON, University of Maryland 


| All aspects of curriculum construction and human relationships and practical procedures 
improvement in school and classroom—on the _ involved in effecting curriculum changes. “This 
elementary, secondary, and college level. This is as comprehensive a book on curriculum devel- 
| thorough book contrasts the “experience” with opment as has ever appeared.” EDUCATION. 
| the “subject-centered” approach. Emphasizes 468 pp. 


TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL—2nd Edition 


By HUBERT H. MILLS and HARL R. DOUGLASS 
both University of Colorado 


JUST OUT. Thoroughgoing textbook discusses materials for traditional and core curricular 
| today’s high school teacher as the director of | classes; and how to promote greater student 
| student learning. Emphasizing the student’s responsibility for his own learning activities. 
| over-all development, it shows how to adapt Outlines procedures for dealing with different 
| accepted psychological and sociological prin- — student abilities, needs, backgrounds, and inter- 
| ciples; how to select and organize curricular ests. 15 ills, 516 pp. 


STUDENT TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


| By MARGARET LINDSEY, Columbia University; and 
WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut 


ALSO NEW. A comprehensive, practical guide and the community. Offers realistic advice to 
to all phases of student teaching in any Of the student teacher on securing a position 
the elementary grades. This book thoroughly 
examines the teacher’s relationships and re- 
sponsibilities in the school, the school system, the teaching profession. 214 pp. 


and becoming a fully established member of 





TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ—2nd Edition 


By ULlIAN GRAY, San Jose State College; and 
DORA REESE, Eastern Montana College of Education 


| READY NOW. Completely rewritten and grades. Offers teaching practices and _pro- 
| reorganized, this extremely popular book is the cedures for beginning reading, reading in sub- 
only one in the field to cover so many aspects’. : ‘ : 

) : ; ject-matter fields, remedial and recreational 
of teaching elementary and secondary school ; jays ‘ 
children to read. Second Edition includes Teading, appraising reading growth, etc. 19 


practical lesson plans for basic reading in all — ills., 475 pp. 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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Western civilization would grind to a halt if 
it were not for the starry-eyed efforts of the 
folks who produce plastic covers for push 
buttons and the like. 

Taking advantage of the fact that modern 
theories of education are hospitable to “units 
of work” on subjects which, like transporta- 
tion and communication, cut across tradi- 
tional subject-matter lines, many of these 
private organizations now offer such units 
completely tailored to classroom use. 

Cooney illustrates his point by refer- 
ence to differing types of unit offerings, 
such as those from the Petroleum Insti- 
tute of America and the units from the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company which 
present a year-round program of fire pre- 
vention. “So numerous have these teach- 
ing aids become that a whole secondary 
field of commercially produced cata- 
logues of them has sprung up,” he states; 
adding, “A current catalogue devoted 
almost exclusively two hundred pages to 
films and film strips that are available 
either free or at a nominal cost.” 

Neither author writes of this develop- 
ment in an approving manner; each 
recognizes, however, as one title sug- 
gests, that some good may appear in 
these “self-interest materials.” Cecile 
Starr concludes that there “is nothing 
wrong with business-sponsored films that 
a little competition couldn't cure.” She 
reports, as one road to improvement, the 
developing policy on the part of some 
firms to contribute money for “needed 
educational films” to non-commercial 
organizations, which then produce them. 
Cooney calls attention to the standards 
suggested by the American Association 
of School Administrators in a pamphlet 
titled, Choosing Free Materials. These 
were developed to help the educator 
evaluate the many materials he is offered. 
He believes the mailman may have to 
ring twice, or more, however. Educators 
maintain a healthy skepticism toward 
these offerings. They operate, as he sees 
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it, under a protective motto, “Let the 
receiver beware” and, generally, are 
“alert and steadfast in protecting their 
pupils from advertising, propaganda and 
indoctrination.” 

The simple and direct way to deal with 
the problem of free materials, of course, 
is to make use of the round file which is 
emptied daily. A plausible case can be 
made for this solution. The producers of 
the material are, in the name of educa- 
tion, seeking a special advertising outlet, 
one which, if it can be exploited, will 
repay the investment many times. They 
should not be given access to the class- 
room, to a captive audience, with teachers 
asked to serve as middle-men for the 
wearers of gray flannel suits. 


Reflective Activity 

This solution is too easy, however. It 
does nothing to meet the basic issue, the 
education of young people. Education is 
not, from the standpoint of the learner, a 
matter of accepting as true everything 
encountered within a classroom. Nor is 
it, from the standpoint of the teacher, a 
matter of presenting as true everything 
printed within the field in which he 
works. Yet, so close has it come at times 
to representing these conceptions, it is 
small wonder that many within the cul- 
ture make no distinction between educa- 
tion, advertising, propaganda, and indoc- 
trination. Those who produce these ma- 
terials may in all honesty, if naively, 
believe themselves to be engaged in an 
important educational undertaking. .To 
refuse to use free materials at all, or to 
use only those materials which have been 
judged to be good after a process of 
screening, will do nothing to change the 
underlying educational conceptions which 
have led to their development. We may 
succeed only in getting better materials 
to serve bad ends. 
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The classroom should be a place where 
reflective activity occurs. It should not 
be a place of mere absorption. Whatever 
goes forward within it should go forward 
meaningfully. Education is a process in 
which meanings are ordered and organ- 
ized, examined and evaluated, accepted 
and rejected, believed in and _ recon- 
structed. At times it-is a process, after 
the meaning of an act has been grasped, 
of directed practice to establish a skill 
appropriate to the maintenance of mean- 
ingful activity. It is never a process of 
unquestioned acceptance. 

All that we think of as the “required 
materials” of the classroom have to meet 
these tests, if education, rather than 
training, is our interest. Free materials 
should be admitted, therefore, on the 
same terms. If their motives show at a 
glance, this is a fact to be established 
through study. If they have been pro- 
duced more subtly, this, too, may be dis- 
covered. In either instance, young people 
will learn, as they should always be 
learning, to examine ideas in terms of the 
claims they make. Where educative con- 
ditions prevail, ideas, so to speak, are 


Yellow 


asked to make good and are given the 
chance to do so. They are not honored 
merely because they look good. 

No materials, free or otherwise, should 
be used simply as filler, as busy work. 
When used, they should bear upon the 
work in hand, should promise to advance 
understanding. They should have, in 
short, an educative function. Thus, the 
most flagrant efforts at propagandizing, 
if they challenge ideas and compel a 
reconstruction of what has been believed, 
may be better educative materials than 
those which present sterilized informa- 
tion. The excessive care to censor what 
may be read, viewed or experienced may 
seem, at first blush, a proper function of 
the educator. But this reaction needs to 
be watched. It may lead to the produc- 
tion of sterilized minds, a fact that is 
lost neither on those who make free 
materials available nor on those who try 
to keep others from reading the books 
they don't like. 

—H. Gorpon Hu Ltrisn, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. 


Across the floor the morning sunshine 
Makes a lovely yellow path. 

In his cage a wee canary 

Preens his feathers from his bath. 


Yellow sunshine, 
Yellow feathers— 
Bird and sun 
Melt into one. 


—June DesmMarets—Grade 9A, South 
Pasadena, California, Junior High School. 
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| Gignitieant Books in Review 


The Self: Explorations in Personal 
Growth. By Clark E. Moustakas 
(Editor ). New York: Harper Brothers, 
1956. 


The educator who wishes to explore a 
new focus in psychology should find The 
Self: Explorations in Personal Growth a 
valuable resource. Through the first half 
of the twentieth century education was 
forced by the absence of more adequate 
theory elsewhere to embrace oversimpli- 
fied psychologies. First, stimulus-response 
and conditioning theory led educators to 
overemphasize teaching methodology 
and the proverbial “bag of tricks,” which, 
incidentally, often failed to work. Under 
this psychology the learner himself was 
neglected almost entirely. Later, “adjust- 
ment psychology” placed importance on 
the learner, but primarily in terms of 
those needs and concerns which kept him 
from achieving school tasks. This psy- 
chology originated in the clinic with the 
study of disturbed people, hence its con- 
cern with forces that retard rather than 
foster self-development. Only recently 
has there been any serious attempt to 
define the nature of healthy personality, 
except perhaps as the absence of malad- 
justment; and to recognize the inner force 
within the learner that, when it is re- 
leased, drives him to seek, to know, and 
to fulfill his potentialities. Education can 
now turn from a psychology of malad- 
justment to one of mental health. 
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Column Editor: George W. Denemark 
Contributors: Richard M. Brandt 
Walter B. Waetjen 


The Self: Explorations in Personal 
Growth is a book of readings representa- 
tive of this new focus. Clark Moustakas 
has performed the useful function of 
assembling and editing articles about the 
nature of self from such diverse disci- 
plines as existential philosophy, clinical 
psychiatry, psychoanalysis, psychology, 
education, anthropology, and Indian 
metaphysics. The papers are well selected 
for both readability and enlightenment. 

Several of them state a core of current 
thinking in their respective fields. Papers 
by Maslow, Rogers, Allport, and Gold- 
stein bring out basic differences in moti- 
vational dynamics between the healthy 
and the maladjusted personality. Critics 
of modern education’s emphasis on ad- 
justment as leading toward mediocre 
accomplishment will find an answer in 
the new source of motivation which 
springs into action once a person lives 
comfortably with himself and others. The 
motivation of well adjusted individuals, 
according to these authors, is primarily 
growth-oriented and goal-seeking. The 
personal nature of experience is another 
major concept discussed, especially by 
Moustakas and Smillie. Maslow and 
Mooney stress creativity as an attribute 
of the self-accepting person. Creativity is 
meant to be more than productivity. 
Another emphasis, expressed especially 
by Lecky, Rasey, and Lee, is on the 
internal consistency of a healthy person- 
ality. Life is not seen or experienced in 
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fragments and segmented behavior, but 
in unity of action and fullness of response. 
The concepts of growth-oriented motiva- 
tion, personalized experience, and _in- 
ternal consistency of personality furnish 
a nucleus with which educational psy- 
chology can focus attention on positive 
self-development rather than lack of 
negative development. 

If educational and psychological re- 
search support the theories of this new 
psychology (at this time little research 
has been attempted ), a revolution would 
seem forthcoming in adult-child relation- 
ships, including the teaching process. 
Teaching would have to be viewed, as 
some educators are already stating, as the 
process of providing children with a rich, 
supportive environment but allowing 
them much more opportunity than gen- 
erally prevails in choosing from this en- 
vironment that which they wish to learn. 

Although this viewpoint would seem 
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to suggest a return to the strawman which 
we know as “progressive education,” there 
would be some basic differences. One 
would be the support of both psychologi- 
cal theory and research, if the latter 
materializes. Another would be the role 
of the teacher who, while allowing chil- 
dren considerable freedom and emotional 
support, would still set limits and play an 
essential and active part in the learning 
situation. 

From the standpoint of education the 
main limitation of this book is the lack 
of clearcut description of school processes 
which foster healthy self-development. 
Although Rasey and Horney provide 
some leads for educational implications, 
nowhere is education dealt with as such. 
Moustakas’ other book, The 
Teacher and the Child, shows more con- 
cretely how awareness of self-processes 
in children leads directly into classroom 
program. Nevertheless, the book under 
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review is perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive statement so far of the new emphasis 
in psychology. Thinking readers who un- 
derstand the nature of self as put forth 
in this book cannot help but begin ques- 
tioning many current educational prac- 
tices which were inherited from an earlier 
psychology. 

—Reviewed by Ricuarp M. Branor, 
assistant professor, Institute for Child 
Study, College of Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park. 


Education and Human Motivation. By 
H. Harry Giles. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1957. 

Occasionally a book is written about 
human behavior that is unlike others of 
its kind in that it is not limited to treat- 
ment of aspects of behavior as discrete 
entities. Dr. Giles’ volume is one of these. 
The author wrote the book as an inquiry 
into the nature of man and society. 





“It is the author’s conviction that re- 
search, professional education, and social 
action in any field may gain force and 
meaning from an integrative theory of 
behavior and may be so designed as to 
test and improve that theory.” In keeping 
with the foregoing statement the author 
has, in actuality, set forth his conception 
of how human behavior may be explained 
and understood. Yet, the description is 
not confined to discussions of various 
traits or abilities; rather, it approaches 
the problem of human understanding 
through synthesis, through seeing the 
interrelationships between traits and 
characteristics. The intent of the book is 
evident in the chapters on the following 
topics: An Integrative Theory and Its 
Uses; Growth—An Examination of Con- 
cepts. from the Biological and Social 
Sciences; The Individual — Limitations 
and Potentialities for Growth; Growth 
and Human Society; Growth, Democracy 








favorite animal, the cat: 
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c nine-year-old Hindu boy, writing on his 
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The cat has four legs, one in each corner. He also 
has nine lives, which he does not use in Europe 
because of Christianity.” 
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and Education; Growth, Belonging, and 
the Task of Human Relations Studies for 
the Professional Student of Human 
Relations. 

One of the refreshing qualities of the 
book is that it has an entirely positive 
orientation about the worth, dignity and 
capacity of human beings. The repeated 
use of the word “growth” in the chapter 
headings is an indication of this. Further 
indication of the orientation in the book 
is the author’s belief that “. . . the con- 
stant struggle of man in all climes and 
times has been to achieve freedom to 
grow, to develop all abilities, to con- 
tribute to his society.” Indeed, the theme 
of the book is that the central motive of 
people is the desire to grow, to elaborate 
one’s behavior. The author points out 
that psychologists, anthropologists and 
physiologists agree that only a minute 
part of the potential of organisms and 
societies has ever been developed. The 
democratic way of life is conceived of as 
the social context in which the growth 
motive comes to full flower with benefit 
to the individual and his society. 

Like other literary endeavors Educa- 
tion and Human Motivation has certain 
limitations. The growth motive is stated 
as having its basis in the postulate that 
organisms go toward some things and 


away from others—adience and abience. 
Since this postulate undergirds much of 
the book’s content it is well for the reader 
to be sensitive to the major role it plays 
in the discussion of other concepts. 
Another limitation of the volume is in 
terms of the recency of the reference 
material. Most of the references cited 
were published prior to 1950, which is 
somewhat unfortunate since many valu- 
able contributions to the understanding 
of human behavior have appeared dur- 
ing the past six years. 

The reader of Dr. Giles’ volume will 
find not a “do-it-yourself” approach to 
curriculum development and _ instruc- 
tional improvement, for it was not the 
intention of the author to produce such 
a work. The reader is left to make his 
own translation into action of the ideas 
presented in the book. A glance through 
the volume indicates that it is intended 
for the more mature readers who bring 
to the content of the book some sophisti- 
cation in the understanding of peoples’ 
behavior. Curriculum workers should find 
the book especially helpful when they 
are formulating a rationale for under- 
standing and working with people. 

—Reviewed by Water B. WAETJEN, 
associate professor, Institute for Child 
Study, Univ. of Maryland, College Park. 


Beckon of Spring 


“Come to me,” 
The spring calls. 
“Come! 


I'll wrap you in my sunny shawls.” 


—CLARENCE PARMENTER—Grade 8A, 
South Pasadena, California, Junior High 


School. 
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From the Editor 


Twelfth annual conference. Notable 
for the high quality of its deliberations, 
general sessions, clinics, assemblies, group 
meetings, committee and commission 
work was ASCD’s Twelfth Annual Con- 
ference, March 17-21, in the hospitable 
host city of St. Louis, Missouri. A num- 
ber of significant actions resulted from 
this meeting. Several of these are indi- 
cated in the following paragraphs. 


An open forum. To be included in the 
ASCD Official Handbook is the following 
statement, which was officially adopted 
by the Association at its St. Louis meeting: 

The Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development seeks to provide an 
open forum for the free expression of com- 
petent opinion relating to its area of interest. 
The appearance of an individual, group, or 
organization at a convention, and the publi- 
cation of the opinions, proposals, or judg- 
ments of an author or speaker do not, by 
themselves, indicate endorsement by the 
Association of the position stated. The Asso- 
ciation endorses an individual, group, or 
organization, or an opinion expressed by an 
author or participant in its programs only by 
resolution approved by a vote of its members. 

Journal themes for 1957-1958. After 
examining findings in its recent question- 
naire study, which involved several hun- 
dred responses from all parts of the 
country, the Publications Committee 
drew up the following tentative themes 
for Educational Leadership articles dur- 
ing 1957-1958: 

“Education for the Foreseeable Future” 

(October ) 

“Youth in the Surging College Enroll- 
ment” (November ) 

“Interpreting the School Program” (De- 
cember ) 

“Evaluation of Teaching” (January ) 
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“Trends — and Individual Differences” 
( February ) 

“Integration” (March) 

“A New Look at Curriculum Develop- 
ment” (April) 

“Teacher Recruitment and Preparation” 
(May). 


As is our custom, we will attempt to 
include in each issue some articles that 
are theoretical, some that are more “prac- 
tical,” some with a strong research 
emphasis; soine directed toward the ele- 
mentary teachers and supervisors, some 
toward secondary school and some to- 
ward college and university personnel. 
Always we will seek the new author, the 
fresh, direct, provocative approach. 
Many of the articles will be solicited; yet 
we will welcome especially any manu- 
scripts which are sent to our office for 
reading and consideration for possible 
use in the journal. If you submitted a 
suggestion on the questionnaire perhaps 
you would like to try following it up with 
an article—we would be glad to read it. 


Merit award. On March 17, in an im- 
pressive ceremony at the ASCD Confer- 
ence in St. Louis, Roperr S. Gitcurist, 
superintendent of schools in University 
City, Missouri, and then president of 
ASCD was given singular recognition. He 
was presented with the New York Uni- 
versity School of Education’s Merit 
Award for Outstanding Service to Ameri- 
can Education. A citation was read and 
the award was made by Wa rer A. 
ANDERSON, associate dean of the School 
of Education. In addition to the citation, 
the School of Education presented Dr. 
Gilchrist with an electric clock as a re- 
membrance of the occasion. 
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ASCD Publications Currently Available 


YEARBOOKS 
Research for Curriculum Improvement (1957) Helps teachers and others carry on successful 
research in school or classroom........ Lie $4.00 
What Shall the High Schools Teach? (1956) Raises hehe: questions id issues + ale to 
content of the instructional program of modern secondary schools ..... : . dS 


Guidance in the Curriculum (1955) Shows integral relationship Lene tienes ae ale 
ing; treats that part of guidance which the classroom teacher, with the help of a. 


EG Toon) OS ag Sm RES ee eae SORE Se Pe eee Cen te ee, linen Cre ears 3.75 
Creating a Good Environment for Learning (1954) Shows teachers, parents and others at 

work creating conditions and arranging surroundings which foster learning...................... a.09 
Forces Affecting American Education (1953) Analyzes forces affecting today’s schools. Out- 

lines positive programs for improving education.....................ccccseccecsscsssccessscscsceseseesesesceseecsecseseeees 3.50 


Growing Up in an Anxious Age (1952) Demonstrates the sustained and cooperative effort - 
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In memoriam. ANNA Marie Con- 
NOLLY, associate secretary, ASCD, died 
on March 22 at the home of her brother 
in New Jersey. Anna Marie had been ill 
for some time but her wonderful spirit 
was such that few people recognized the 
seriousness of her condition. An inspired 
and inspiring educator, Anna Marie was 
held in high esteem and affection by all 
who had the privilege of knowing and 
working with her. She will be greatly 
missed by the headquarters staff and by 
members of the Association. She is sur- 
vived by her brother, Witt1AM J. Con- 
NOLLY, Box 81, Milltown, New Jersey. 

On February 14, NELLIE LOvVERING 
Hosic entered into rest at her residence, 
1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, 
Florida, after a brief illness. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, JAMEs FLEMING 
Hosic, a founder of ASCD and an honor- 
ary member for life. 


A living memorial. By official action, 
the ASCD Board of Directors established 
a general memorial account to be called 
“The Importance of People Fund.” Con- 
tributions may be made to this fund to 
honor the memory of deceased ASCD 
members. This money, or the income 
thereof, is to be used in fostering the pur- 
poses of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. The fund 
is named in honor of RurH CUNNINGHAM 
(1907-1956), first executive secretary of 
ASCD, first editor of this journal, and 
originator of “The Importance of People” 
column. 


Meetings. On May 18 the Connecticut 
ASCD will sponsor its second annual con- 
ference. Focus is upon “A Look at Con- 
necticut’s Resources for Meeting the 
Special Needs of Children.” This meeting 
will be held at Amity Regional High 
School in Woodbridge, near New Haven. 
Hersert G. Tac is state president. 
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A stamp honoring teachers. Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield 
announced on April 9 the description of 
the 3-cent stamp to honor the Teachers 
of America, which will be first placed on 
sale at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
July 1, 1957, during the Centennial Con- 
vention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Calendar and booklets. The Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee announces issu- 
ance in May of the 1957-1958 School 
Calendar. This informative desk aid lists 
all important patriotic and religious ob- 
servances; explains Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish holy days, throughout the 
school year, September 1957-September 
i958. Order copies from Community 
Relations Service, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Two new booklets have been released 
by the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International: Discipline (Bulletin 
99); and Children’s Books for $1.25 or 
Less (Bulletin 36). Each is 75 cents per 
copy. The address: ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Postscript. This year has seen a con- 
scious attempt on our part to increase 
communication through the journal 
pages. We have sought and received 
many responses and reactions from read- 
ers. Letters to the editor have increased 
greatly in number and have been most 
stimulating in the thoughtfulness of their 
These letters have related 
either to broad problems of education or 


comments. 


on materials 
published in the journal. Such interaction 


have ‘been commentaries 
and intercommunication are signals of 
interest and vitality. We look forward to 
strengthening these signals of communi- 
cation in the next publication year. 
—Rosert R. Leeper, editor, Educa- 
tional Leadership. 
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@ GETTING THE MOST OUT OF COLLEGE 


By MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasadena City College, with the collabo- 
ration of MOLLY LEWIN. 219 pages, $3.95 (paper edition, $2.75) 


An orientation text especially written to help college freshmen make the most of 
their opportunities in their relations to the college campus and community, and 
the faculty and student body. Discusses such topics as: participation in college 
life; development of effective leadership techniques; and personal adjustment and 
: pment. The style is nontechnical, simple, and informal. 


UPATIONAL INFORMATION: 
to Get It and How to Use It in Counseling and in Teaching 


BERT HOPPOCK, New York University. Ready in July 


text combining the sources and uses of occupational information. It is 

for use in courses training counselors for schools, and to train all those 
people turn when they want facts about jobs. It is the first book to 
ne volume, the three aspects of the subject, i.e., where to get occupa- 
‘mation; how to use it in counseling; and how to use it in teaching. 
snsive analysis of 17 theories of occupational choice is included. 


TARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


P. MICKELSON and KENNETH H. HANSEN, Western 
e of Colorado. Ready in July 


-y text aiming to encourage improvement of the elementary school 
sis on the development of its educational leadership. After back- 
tion on the organization and management of the school, the book 
‘esponsibilities of the principal with a special section devoted to 
.. working with parents and the community, improving staff rela- 
-vusnips, and administering special school services, 


@ AN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By ADOLPHE E. MEYER, New York University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 448 pages, $6.00 


An outstanding new text examining the salient landmarks of American educational 
history. The educational past is interwoven with its cultural context under the 
contention that education is a reflection of the social order, at all times and in all 
places. Twentieth Century educational history is more fully treated because of 
the tremendous importance of the changes during this time; because the important 
aspects of American culture and the education as we know it have grown out of 
this period; and because an understanding of this period is of great use and value 
in dealing with the educational problems confronting us today. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 








